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LITERATURE. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by John 
Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
(London: Burns & Oates, 1874.) 


In April 1585 Mary Queen of Scots .was 
delivered into the custody of Sir Amias 
Poulet, and he continued to be her keeper 
until her execution in February 1587. His 
predecessor in that onerous post, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, had been censured, more than once, 
. for his indulgent treatment of his prisoner, 
and Poulet was no doubt selected as a jailer 
who was not likely to err on the same side. 
Through the influence of the Earl of Leices- 
ter he had, in the year 1576, been appointed 
ambassador in France. He occupied that 
post for three years, and, like his powerful 
patron, he had during his embassy professed 
the strictest Puritan principles, and displayed 
the most rooted hostility to the princes of 
J.orraine, as well as to their kinswoman the 
Queen of Scots. She, well knowing the 
antecedents of her new keeper, naturally 
regarded him with suspicion and distrust, 
while it is obvious from his correspondence 
that from first to last he never ceased to 
look upon her.as the mortal enemy both of 
his creed and his sovereign. A great portion 
of that correspondence is to be found in the 
Record Office, and has been freely referred 
to by recent historians; but in the volume 
before us are published for the first time 
a number of letters of Sir Amias which 
were preserved by his descendants, and are 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library. 
Many of these are highly interesting, and. 
Mr. Morris has done good service to the 
cause of historical truth in placing them 
before the public. 

Sir Amias Paulet became the keeper of 
the Queen of Scots at a very critical period 
in the life of that unhappy princess. The 
negotiations set on foot for restoring her to 
liberty had been finally broken off through 
the greatest of all the misfortunes that had 
yet befallen her—the base desertion of her 
son. She was in miserable health, and from 
the increased vigilance and severity of her 
keepers it was plain that Elizabeth’s min- 
isters had now determined that she should 
never leave her prison alive. They knew 
that, in spite of the desertion of her son, she 
still had numerous and powerful partisans in 
England. They knew, moreover, that al- 
though France, or to speak more accurately 
Catherine de Medici, was indifferent to her 
fate, Philip and the Prince of Parma were 
steadily preparing to strike their long- 
meditated blow for her deliverance. Burgh- 
ley, Leicester, and Walsingham had now 
made up their mind that she should remain 
@ prisoner for life, and the instructions 
which Poulet received before entering upon 
_ his duties very clearly indicate the spirit 








which at this time animated Elizabeth’s 
chief advisers :-— 

“You shall order,” say the instructions of Wal- 
singham, “that she shall not in taking the air 
pass through any towns, nor suffer people to be in 
the way where she shall » appointing some 
always to go before to e them to withdraw 
themselves, for that heretofore, under colour of 


ing of alms and other extraordinary courses used 
or hee she hath won the hearts of the people, 
&e.” (p. 6). ° ' 

In consequence of these instructions Mary 
was, immediately on Poulet’s arrival, pro- 
hibited from distributing her customary 
charities to the poor: She naturally com- 
plained to Elizabeth of this fresh piece of 
tyranny, but her remonstrances were vain. 
It was in vain, too, that she complained of 
the damp unwholesome state of Tutbury 
Castle, where she was at this time confined. 
It was not until the close of the year 1585 
that, through the intervention of the French 
Ambassador, she was allowed to remove to 
Chartley, a residence of the Earl of Essex, 
in the same county. Shortly after her 
arrival at this place her keeper received a 
mysterious visit from a person named Thomas 
Philipps, who acted a very important part in 
the tragedy which was soon to follow. 

This Philipps was a “decipherer”’ by 
profession, and we have abundant proof that 
he was also a most expert forger. He was 
at this time concerting measures with a 
miscreant named Gilbert Gifford, a Catholic 
and a pretended partisan of the Queen of 
Scots, for intercepting the whole of her 
correspondence. And they succeeded so 
well, that from about the middle of January 
till the middle of July every letter that 
passed to or from the Scottish Queen or her 
secretaries, fell into their hands. During this 
interval an extensive correspondence was 
carried on between her and her friends both 
in England and in France, and it is a very 
significant fact that of the numerous letters 
intercepted by Gifford and Philipps, and 
now preserved in the Record Office, only one 
contains matter implicating her in the plot 
against Elizabeth’s life. This letter was 
obtained, after a second visit of Philipps to 
Chartley, in July 1586, and that it has been 
tampered with we have evidence as strong 
as the nature of the case will admit; that it 
contains a fabricated postscript, which is still 
extant in the Record Office, is also certain. 
Mr. Froude has attempted to explain why 
this damning document was not produced by 
Mary’s accusers at Fotheringay, but the 
answer of Mr. Morris is simple and conclu- 
sive, pp. 239-242. 

Poulet was the only one of Mary’s keepers 
who regarded her from first to last with 
avowed hostility. With his various pre- 
decessors, Sir Francis Knollys, Lord Scrope, 
Lord Shrewsbury, and Sir Kalph Sadler, she 
lived on as amicable terms as under the 
circumstances were to be expected. But 
Poulet invariably treated his prisoner with 
severity, and even at times with unpar- 
donable rudeness. He himself describes a 
characteristic conversation between them 
respecting a granddaughter of Lady Shrews- 
bury, who had been brought up and educated 
by Mary from her childhood. Poulet in- 
formed her one day, without any previous 
notice, that the father of the young lady, 





Sir Henry Pierpoint, had sent for her, and 
that she must return home forthwith. 

“ Tt had been reasonable,” said Mary, “ I should 
have been advertised in time convenient to have 
prepared all things necessary for the young gentle- 
woman,” 

She added that, in consequence of her tailor 
having been hurt, her wardrobe was incom- 
plete :— 


“T answered,” said Poulet, “that it was well 
known that she was not unprovided with suffi- 
cient clothes, and that-she went from hence to her 
father’s house, where she was no stranger.” 

“JT must tell you,” said this Queen, “that she 
is unprovided of smocks, which are now in 
making, and she may not want them.” 

“Madam,” quoth I, “one smock is sufficient to 
bring her home,” &c. (p. 204). 

To end the controversy, the young lady 
was sent for, and she declared that she 
would do nothing contrary to Mary’s wishes. 
“Then I told her,” said Poulet, “that I 
could not draw her out of her mistress’s 
chamber by force.” He, accordingly, re- 
tired to give vent to his chagrin in a long 
letter to Walsingham, in which he left 
“these women’s causes’ to his better con- 
sideration. We may observe that the influ- 
ence which Mary, at every period of her 
life, possessed over her own sex was very 
remarkable ; of this we have another curious 
example in the correspondence before us. 
It is well known that a certain brewer of 
Burton, whom they termed in derision “ the 


-honest man,” and who brought a weekly 


supply of beer to Chartley Castle, was the 
instrument employed by Gifford and Poulet 
to intercept Mary’s letters. But he durst 
not tell his wife that he was playing the 
part of traitor to the Scottish Queen. The 
good woman believed that, as he was most 
liberally rewarded by Mary for his services, 
he was acting honestly on her behalf, and 
she always spoke of her as “her husband’s 
mistress,” p. 190. 

After sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon Mary in the Star Chamber, 
upon the evidence of a letter said to have 
been deciphered by Philipps, but of which 
the original never was produced, and the 
authenticity of which Philipps himself never 
attested, Sir Drue Drury was sent to assist 
Poulet in his task of watching the Scottish 
Queen. She had now been removed to 
Fotheringay, where it had been determined 
that the sentence should be executed. But 
four dreary months elapsed before Elizabeth 
could be induced to give the fatal order. 
Poulet, impatient of the delay, never ceased 
to urge upon Walshingham the necessity of 
taking his prisoner’s life. From the cor- 
respondence now published we learn that he 
even took upon Htimself to keep back for 
many weeks Mary’s last letter to Elizabeth, 
a composition of its kind unsurpassed in 
history. He dreaded its effect upon the 
fickle mind of Elizabeth, and justly so, for 
we learn from Leicester that it ‘‘ wrough 
tears ”’ when it, finally reached his mistress. 
But Elizabeth was surrounded by men who 
had determined that the Scottish Queen 
should die. She made a last attempt to 
avoid the odium that she knew would attach 
to her for consenting to Mary’s, death by 
attempting to persuade Poulet to assassinate 
her. But he was too wary to fall into the 
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snare; and she finally signed the warrant, 
and then imprisoned and ruined Davison for 
having it executed. 

Sir Drue Drury appears to have at times 
displayed some natural sympathy for his 
prisoner ; but we perceive no abatement in 
the hostility of Poulet. In a long letter to 
Walsingham he describes an interview which 
he had with her a few weeks before her 
execution, in the course of which he and his 
colleague thought fit to taunt her with her 
ingratitude to Elizabeth. We give her reply 
in Poulet’s own words :— 

“¢What shall I acknowledge?’ saithshe. ‘I 
am free from the world, and therefore am_ not 
afraid to speak; I have had the favour to have 
been kept here prisoner many years against my 
will” ‘Madam,’ quoth I, ‘this was a great 
favour, and without this favour you had not lived 
to see these days.’ ‘How so?’ saith she. I said 
her own subjects pursued her, and were the 
stronger in her own country. ‘That is true,’ 
quoth she, ‘because Mildmay persuaded me to 
discharge my forces, and then caused mine enemies 
to burn my friends’ castles and houses’” (p. 333). 

Mary here referred to her negotiations 
with Cecil and Sir Henry Mildmay, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who persuaded 
her in 1570 to disband her forces in Scotland 
on the pretext that she was about to be 
restored to liberty. 

“T told her, however,” continued Poulet, “it 
was great personages of that country had made 
earnest suit to her Majesty to have her delivered 
unto them, which her highness (Elizabeth) re- 
fused, to their great dislike.” 

Poulet here referred to the secret negoti- 
ations for the delivering up of Mary to the 
Regent Mar in 1573, and of which she 
probably now heard for the first time. But 
instead of refusing to give up Mary to the 
Regent, it is certain from Henry Killigrew’s 
letters, which still exist, that the scheme was 
devised by Elizabeth and her ministers, who 
were willing to send the Scottish Queen 
back to Scotland provided her subjects 
would undertake to murder her. It was 
only through the sudden and unexpected 
death of the Regent that this atrocious 
scheme was abandoned. 

Sir Drue Drury here took occasion to re- 
mind Mary that Elizabeth had sought to 
preserve her honour as well as her life :— 

““¢ Wherein ?’ said she ; he answered, in the 
commission of het causes, sitten upon at York, 
which was dissolved at the instance of her friends 
to save her honour. ‘No,’ quoth she, ‘the cause 
of the dissolving of the commission was that my 
friends could not be heard to inform against my 
accusers,’ ” 


In this view of the matter Mary ‘is corrobo- 
rated by the Earl of Sussex, who was one of 
Elizabeth’s commissioners at York. After 
the famous Casket-letters had been privately 
exhibited tothat nobleman and his colleagues, 
he informed Cecil that he did not think 
Mary’s enemies would venture to proceed 
with the inquiry — 

“for,” he says, “if her adverse party accuse her of 
the murder by producing of her letters, she will 
deny them and accuse the most of them of mani- 
fest consent to the murder, hardly to be denied ; 
so as upon the trial on both sides, her proofs will 
Sid fall best out, as it is thought.” (1 Lodge, 


In further confirmation of this view, Mary 
demanded that Murray should be detained at 





Westminster to answer the accusations she 


had to prefer against him; but he was sent 
back to Scotland in indecent haste on the 
pretext that his presence was required there. 

To return to Poulet’s letter. He once 
more sought to impress her with a sense of 
the deep obligations she owed to Elizabeth: — 

“<Tt isa great favour,’ said she, ‘to have kept 

me here many years against my will.’ I said it 
was for her safety, and that her countrymen sought 
her destruction, and to that end required to have 
her delivered unto them, as was said. ‘Nay,’ 
saith she, ‘then I will speak, I am not afraid. 
It was determined here that I should not depart, 
and my Lord Treasurer, when I was demanded by 
my subjects, wrote ina packet to the Earl Mur- 
ray (which was intercepted and brought to me), 
that the devil was tied fast by a chain, and that 
they could not keep her, but she should be kept 
safely here.’ ” 
That this was Burghley’s view of the 
case there cannot be a doubt. From the 
moment that Mary set foot in England, he 
appears to have made up his mind that here 
she should remain. 

Mr. Morris has both ably and honestly 
performed his duty as editor of these in- 
teresting letters. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of the period, and 
in addition to the correspondence of Poulet, 
he has printed a number of original papers 
from the Record Office. One of these is a 
letter from Gifford to Philipps, which it is 
surprising should have been preserved. In 
this strange document Gifford in the plainest 
terms asks Philipps to forge two letters, one 
to Thomas Morgan, Mary’s agent in Paris, 
and another from Edward Windsor toCharles 
Paget, a brother of Lord Paget, for the 
purpose apparently of luring him to Eng- 
land that he might be arrested for his 
alleged complicity in the Babington con- 
spiracy. Edward Windsor was the only 
one of Babington’s friends who managed to 
escape. Whether or not Philipps forged 
these two letters.in accordance with the 
directions of Gifford we do not know; but 
that he forged other letters we know from 
the confession of Philipps himself. Gifford 
eventually played false to his employers, 
for in a letter from Sir Edward Stafford, 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in France, to Wal- 
singham, written a few months after Mary’s 
execution, he calls him “the most notable 
double-treble villain that ever lived’’ (p.383). 
Itis not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that although Mary was condemned and 
executed solely upon evidence produced by 
these two men, Gifford and Philipps, the 
name of neither is to be found in the report 
of her trial published by Lord Burghley. 

Mr. Morris is very careful in general in 
citing his authorities, but we observe one 
instance in which he has failed to do so. 
It is well known that for a month or two 
before Mary’s death Walsingham absented 
himself from court. Mr. Morris alleges as 
the cause, his disappointment that he did 
not obtain Babington’s estates, which were 
bestowed on a new and rising favourite, 
Sir Walter Raleigh (p. 341). But no au- 
thority is given for this statement. -Though 
notoriously unscrupulous in his public con- 
duct, Walsingham appears to have been 
neglectful of his private interests, for while 
most of his colleagues amassed great fortunes, 
he died a poor man. Jouy Hosack. 





Waldfried. In Three Volumes. By Berthold 
Auerbach. (Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

In organic periods of history men’s passions 
determine their actions, and their opinions 
are a catalogue raisonné of the practical 
workings of their strongest passion under 
the inevitable conditions imposed by past 
events. The familiar disparagement of 
‘* blind passion ” as a political force expresses 
the natural disposition of a critical age to 
see stupidity, if not immorality, in action 
that has not been consciously brought into 
harmony with the general mass of perma- 
nent abstract belief and hereditary indif- 
ferent conviction which enthusiasm is apt 
either to ignore, or, in its turn also, to 
denounce as mechanical, soul-destroying, 
and, under the circumstances, impotently 
stupid. It would be easy for criticism to 
show that the opinions of Herr Waldfried 
(the autobiographer in Auerbach’s last Vater- 
liindische Familiengeschichte) have nearly 
every intellectual vice that sincere opinions 
can ; they are not reached by reason, but by 
a long series of passive experiences in which 
the main function of the reason has been to 
abdicate in the face of insoluble difficulties ; 
they are not maintained by reason, but by a 
number of concrete assumptions (many, of 
course, relating to the moral turpitude of a 
neighbouring nation) which are inadequate 
to support any sound political generalisation 
at all, and stand in no known logical relation 
to the concrete inferences for the sake of 
which they appear to have been made ; they 
are untempered by any rational diffidence, 
by any reference to the chronic fallibility of 
the human judgment, any allowance for 
the errors of human observation, or the 
bias of passionate inclination, And, accord- 
ingly, Waldfried is a very instructive, almost 
a monumental work. Circumstances have 
been too strong for the author ; and, instead 
of the book that he meant to write—an 
ordinary tendenz Roman in praise of German 
unity—he has given a revelation, all the 
fuller aud more faithful because uninten- 
tional, of the causes at work to produce 
that temporary suspension of the reasoning 
and critical faculty among German men of 
letters in the late war which appeared so un- 
accountable to the cultivated scepticism of 
other countries as to suggest the unwarranted 
suspicion of hypocrisy. 

The story is slight, The narrator, Wald- 
fried, is a native of a South German state, 
in which minute administrative tyranny 
had generated the habit of evading the de- 
mands of the law, as far as possible ; in his 
youth he had belonged to the party of pro- 
gress, and was imprisoned for some years in 
a fortress. After his release he married and 
began to keep his opinions to himself: his 
eldest son, Ludwig, adopted extreme views 
and fought upon barricades in 48, and then 
emigrated to America ; another son, Richard, 
is a professor; the youngest, Ernst, is a 
source of anxiety to his parents because he 
respects nothing, and in 1865 they were not 
quite decided in their own mind as to what 
they wished him to respect. The father re- 
tained a sentimental, metaphysical attach- 
ment to the ideals of his youti, though he 
had in effect despaired of their realisation ; 
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he retained a traditional respect for the idea 
of Duty, as the rule of habitual conduct, and 
so escaped the difficulties which his rather 
vague negative philosophy left unanswered, 
by the practical expedient of living ina way 
in which it would be clearly innocent for 
other fathers of families and foresters to live 
likewise. The son had lost faith in revolu- 
tions from having seen one strangled when 
he was in the nursery; he had not been 
brought up to believe in the Divine right of 
the power which strangled it (or, indeed, of 
anything else, for the Waldfrieds are secular- 
ists); and he did not at twenty-three be- 
lieve in the natural perfection or obligatori- 
ness of the professional and domestic rou- 
tine upon which he was expected to enter. 
Ernst is the black sheep of the story, and 
since the real and the ostensible author seem 
equally unable to see how damaging his 
criticisms are to the intellectual pretensions 
of the system of moral and political expedi- 
ents which he repudiates, we may infer with 
more confidence than if it were what the 
writer had meant to prove, that with the 
elder generation of German politicians the 
instinct of loyalty, the habit of obedience, 
and the desire for a rule of some kind, are 
much more strongly developed than the idea 
of any special qualities as admirable or in- 
dispensable in a leader, or of any definite 
course of conduct as in itself right and 
bindingly desirable. 

Ernst becomes more tractable after having 
heen allowed to engage himself to the enig- 
matical maiden who is such a frequent ap- 
pearance in German romance: this time she 
is a wood-nymph, Martella by name, and 
comes to learn housekeeping and Bildung 
from Ernst’s mother. He is still discontented 
with his prospects at home, and applies for 
a government licence to emigrate. Before 
it is made out, the war between Austria and 
Prussia is declared. The sympathies of the 
elder Waldfried are with Prussia; public 
opinion in the little state, so far as it existed, 
was in favour of peace; but the representa- 
tive assembly (of which Waldfried is a re- 
spected member) votes a war credit, without 
remonstrance, in the pious hope that it may 
not be used. Ernst was still liable for milt- 
tary service, and is summoned to his regi- 
ment ; he curses the war as fratricidal; his 
father agrees with him, and indeed goes the 
further length of believing that the defeat of 
Prussia will be the ruin of Germany ; and 
yet—this is the most extraordinary instance 
of the moral obliquity of vision from which 
poor Ernst’s irreverence is a bequest—he 
does not appear'to have any qualms of con- 
science about his own and his son’s com- 
plicity in the public crime, and he parts 
trom the latter with an expression of trust 
that he will ‘‘do his duty ”’—in the military, 
since it can scarcely be in the moral, sense 
of the word. Ernst, however, does not 
acknowledge the duty of fighting in a civil 
war without, much less against, conviction, 
and takes the first opportunity of deserting. 
The paternal pen hesitates to write it: he 
18 fahnenfliichtig. There is but one senti- 
ment, of shame and horror, for the deed in 
every well-disposed breast, too profound to 
be shaken by the often-expressed belief that 
the Prince himself and three-quarters of the 
army would have followed the example—had 





they dared. The writer does not seem to 
see that he is accusing his fellow-countrymen 
of a political immorality compared with 
which the levity of the French populace 
voting by mistake for a promenade to Berlin 
is a venial indiscretion.. But it is probable 
that later events have somewhat coloured 
the recollections of that time, and that the 
war of Sadowa was not so uniformly un- 
popular with the defeated as the reconciled 
amongst them, and the conciliatory amongst 
the victors, would now be glad to believe. 
Ernst being cut off from family and Vater- 
land, goes to Algiers and enlists among the 
Turcos. 

The moral atmosphere having reached its 
darkest pitch, begins from this point to 
clear. ‘ Our superiors (die Obrigkeit) right 
or wrong!”’ is a moral sentiment only so 
long as it expresses a sincere personal devo- 
tion to the personal representative of re- 
vered principles, and because this had long 
ceased to be the case in the anonymous 
little principality in question, Waldfried’s 
sense of duty and public virtue produce the 
painful impression of standing upon nothing 
and exercising themselves in vain. “Our 
country, right or wrong!” is not in itself a 
more rational cry, but it has the merit of 
bringing all who utter it spontaneously, on 
the same occasion, into the moral relation of 
sympathy and co-operation. A foreign war, 
whether in itself just or unjust, if it is 
popular with the whole nation, inevitably 
strengthens some of the feelings which de- 
velope into national virtue; and when the 
successful conduct of the war becomes asso- 
ciated with the attainment of an end in 
domestic policy which is itself also popular, 
the enthusiasm may easily outgrow its 
rational base and its maintenance as an end 
in itself serve for a time as a moralising 
force with all who share it. All purely poli- 
tical ideals being alike empty of moral 
significance, the historical importance of 
any one depends upon the enthusiasm with 
which it is pursued and established. There 
is no mystical sanctity about the conception 
of a united Germany; but when, as a his- 
torical fact, that conception comes to be 
adopted as the symbol of free thought, social 
decorum, and free government, by many 
millions of Waldfrieds, when their loyal and 
law-abiding impulses accept it as heartily as 
their indolence and slowness for practical 
initiative, then, and not before, not by its 
intrinsic reasonableness, but by the earnest- 
ness of the feelings which agree in placing 
their satisfaction in its attainment, German 
unity becomes almost as influential in the 
history of Europe as the field preachers and 
professors used to proclaim. The nearest 
approach to acritical estimate of the crisis 
in the book is put in the mouth of Ludwig, 
the naturalised American, who admits that 
German patriots had been a little too much 
disposed to expect the rest of the world to take 
their political virtues on the faith of an a priori 
demonstration. The work shows abundantly 
how the establishment of the German Empire 
was hailed as a relief by the moderate 
Liberals, who disliked having to be always 
in the opposition, and by all the docile 
constructive aspirations for which -it fur- 
nished employment, as well as by all the 
latent Chanvinism in the country, which 





was at last supplied with matter for self. 
glorification. What we do not gather at 
all is any clue to the autobiographer’s hopes 
or wishes concerning the future pelicy of 
the united fatherland. It is to exist; its 
sons are to be pflichtgetreu, gediegen, gemiith- 
voll ; but it is impossible to resist the impres-- 
sion that as yet the ideal of German char- 
acter is colourless, the immediate programme 
empty. Ludwig is to inherit his father’s. 
industry and plantations of forest trees, and. 
he sets up a Fabrik of upholstery and 
cabinet-work in the village; but Waldfried 
himself does not mean to seek re election ire 
the central legislature, and will be content: 
to leave the direction of the state, for 2: 
good many years to come, in the hands of 
men who take his own, slightly antiquated, 
view of ministerial responsibility; on the 
eve of the war he had been asked condition- 
ally to take office in his own state, anc& 
congratulated himself that the pledge was 
not to be redeemed, because he preferred ts» 
keep his independence: an independent 
minister was a character that had not oe- 
curred to him as possible. 

When war with France is declared, tlie: 
whole family takes the field, in some capacity 
or other; Martella shows her still defective 
Bildung by trying to cross the lines in searet: 
of Ernst, whose military career is certainly 
unfortunate, for, finding himself opposed te 
his countrymen, he deserts a second time, 
and in this case his father’s principles ¢o 
not seem offended, though he immediately 
bears arms against his late comrades. He 
exposes himself daringly, and is killed ; 
Martella dies with him; the other characters 
are wounded, or taken prisoners, or marry; 
as the case may be; a good many of the 
elders narrate their experiences and the 
military or domestic trials to whieh the 
establishment of German unity is somchov« 
or other to put an end. As an instance of 
the slight inconsistencies into which the 
author’s optimism betrays him, we may 
mention his complacent remarks on the 
good discipline of the invading army, and 
the impression made on the French by the 
sight of officers of high rank attending 
church with their men; whereas one of the 
officers who tells his story to Father Wald- 
fried, enumerates as one of the demoralising. 
incidents of military slavery that they ase 
to take the Sacrament aus Disciplin. Be- 
sides the political incidents, there is a good. 
deal of intermittent love-making betweew 
the Professor and a highly-educated Jewess, 
who acquires sobriety and considerateness 
from her contact .with the ideal Germaz 
household. The story of Martella’s birth and 
eccentricities of character also oecupies. 
some space; but as a novel the work is 
inferior in interest to most of the author's 
former publications. The English transl- 
tion, which has just been published by. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., preserves the: 
rather stiff simplicity of style generally 
maintained by the original; though in @ 
few cases, where the simplicity is idiomatic, 
a literal rendering makes the result unduly 
tame. Evira Sincox. 








Ir is stated that M. John Lemoinne is a candi- 
date for the fauteuil in the French Academy, 
vacated by the death of Jules Janin.. 
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Toronto of Old: Collections and Recollections 
illustrative of the Early Settlement and 
Social Life of the Capital of Ontario. 
By Henry Scadding. (Toronto: Adam, 
Stevenson & Co.) 


An antiquarian work concerning a city not 


older than the days of our grandfathers is a. 


curiosity. An archaeological treatise on the 
antiquities of Middlesborough, Birkenhead, or 
New Goole would seem a strange book to an 
Englishman, and yet there are far more 
details as to the remote past to be gathered 
regarding the newest of these English towns 
than any of which Toronto can boast. Yet, 
short as has been the life of this flourishing 
American city, it has afforded ample material 
for a very interesting book, by one who is 
evidently possessed in a high degree with the 
love of historical research. To the true 
student of history it makes little difference 
whether the events in which he is interested 
took place in far remote or in recent times. 
The methods by which truth is to be picked 
out from falsehood are the same whether he 
is dealing with Greek republics, mediae- 
val countships, or the cities of the New 
World. The same plodding industry is re- 
quired, the same temptations against rapid 
generalisation and sensation paragraph writ- 
ing have to be overcome. Dr. Scadding has 
avoided both these pitfalls, and a most use- 
ful and amusing book has been the conse- 
quence. We have not, as is too common in 
transatlantic literature, weary discussions on 
insoluble questions of ethnology, but instead 
thereof a carefully compiled history of what 
we writing for Englishmen must call a very 
modern city. 

The arrangement of the work is such as 
we are familiar with in the best class of 
guide-books. The author takes his readers 
from street to street and tells them as he 
goes along what he knows about the re- 
markable buildings of the present and the 
past, and of the noteworthy people who have 
been connected with them. Incidentally, he 
gives us information on matters beyond 
the range of his immediate subject, as when 
he tells us what in his opinion is the deriva- 
tion of the word Canada. 


“Kanata was a word continually heard on the 
lips of the red men in the Lower St. Lawrence, 
as they pointed to the shore; they simply meant 
to indicate ‘ Yonder are our wigwams;’ but the 
French mariners and others took the expression to 
be a geographical name for the new region which 
they were penetrating, and such it has become.” 


But this is only by way of illustration. 
Gossip about men and things in general is 
as a rule carefully avoided, even when there 
were circumstances in the narrative which 
must have rendered such sensational digres- 
sions very tempting. The habits of all 
communities in a rude state are much the 
same, but it is still curious to be told that 
the Parliament of Upper Canada, which 
‘‘ assembled at Newark, just across the lake,” 
and which introduced such reforms as trial 
by jury, and the prohibition of the spread of 
slavery, conducted the business of the pro- 
vince under a spreading tree, “ while a 
boulder of drift lifting itself up through the 
natural turf” served as a desk for the clerk 
who recorded the proceedings. We hope 
this historic tree and stone are carefully 





guarded, as mementoes of a past state of 
civilisation. 

Another strange parallel between the 
Old and the New World forces itself upon our 
notice. In 1795 the attendance of members 
of Parliament on their duties was so small, 
that there was danger of the public business 
coming to a standstill. One main reason of 
this was that “the harvest had now begun, 
which in a higher degree than elsewhere 
engages in Canada the public attention.” 
At the Parliament held at Scone in 1367, 
certain pérsons were elected by the estates 
ad parliamentum tenendum, and the rest were 
permitted to go home again to get in their 
harvest (Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities,119). 

The writer has a warm affection for the 
old country and the old country’s language, 
which we are glad to see. A _pleasant- 
sounding Old-English word, such as reeve, 
warder, provost, or recorder, evidently cheers 
him, as the flowers we have loved in child- 
hood cheer us when we meet them in old age 
far, far away from home. Strangely enough, 
however, among these old words he puts in 
railway—in America they always say “ rail- 
road.” “ Railway” is, however, the new name 
with us. In the early days of locomotive tra- 
velling they were always called “ railroads.” 
(See Gentleman’s Mag., 1824, ii. 512; 1825, 
i. 113.) If we are not much mistaken, the 
first newspaper devoted specially to the 
interests of railway shareholdérs was called 
the Railroad Times. 

The Canadians, as a people, seem to share 
Dr. Scadding’s conservative love for things 
English. The record of the grants of land 
from the beginning of the organisation of 
Upper Canada to the present time, is called 
Domesday Book. 

The accuracy of the book, from first to 
last, as far as we have been able to test it, is 
in a high degree commendable. There is, 
however, a little slip at p. 127. We are told 
that when Sir John Colborne went to church 
at York (Toronto), he used to be accom. 
panied by “a shy-mannered, black-eyed, 
Italian-featured Mr. Jeune, tutor to the 
governor’s sons. This was afterwards the 
eminent Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke 
College at Oxford, a great promoter of 
reform in that University, and Bishop of 
Tincoln.” This mistake is probably not a 
misprint, for it is repeated in the index. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 








Campaigning on the Oxus, and the Fall of 
Khiva. By J. A. MacGahan, Correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 


Lone after all the Russian detachments had 
commenced their march to Khiva, in the 
spring of last year, the New York Herald 
correspondent started for the same point. 
He overtook the main body, under General 
Kaufmann, reaching the Oxus just in time 
to hear the booming of the first guns as 
they belched forth grape upon the Khivans 
on the opposite bank. Having cheerfully 
endured the greatest misery in the sandy 
deserts, witnessed and taken part in the 
campaign from beginning to end, Mr. Mac 
Gahan a now anticipated the Russians in 
a full and graphic description of the whole 





affair. And long, perhaps, before the Rus- 
sian official record of the military operations, 
which is in course of compilation, is made 
public, the book before us will have been 
read in the Russian language in all the 
capitals of the Empire, for, if we are not 
mistaken, a Russian translation was bei 
made from the author’s proof sheets. We 
will reserve all observation on the conduct 
of this brilliant Russian expedition until the 
appearance of the circumstantial official 
Russian narrative. 

The feat performed by our author was 
unique of its kind. To say that nothing 
similar has been done even by a Russian 
is, perhaps, not stamping the adventure 
sufficiently either with a mark of all the 
sufferings and the no small danger which it 
involved, or with that degree of merit which 
attaches to its accomplishment. No single 
Russian has felt a call to go thus direct; 
there are easier, if more circuitous routes, 
and Russians generally form about as great 
an estimate of the value of time as the digni- 
fied Khivan ambassador referred to in the 
book, who was too late everywhere to save 
his country from invasion. Our author, in 
company with Mr. Schuyler, Secretary of 
the United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, proceeded by Saratof and Uralsk to 
Orenburg. Here Mr. MacGahan secured 
the services of a Tartar servant, who was 
subsequently the plague of his life in the 
desert. The two American gentlemen then 
travelled on to Kazala, on the Jaxartes. 
Finding here that Colonel Golof’s detach- 
ment had been gone some time to join 
the main column in the Bukan hills, and 
being refused permission by the com- 
mandant of the fort to start off in its pursuit, 
the correspondent and the secretary made as 
much haste in getting to Fort Perofski as 
camels, sands, and apathetic Kirghizes 
would allow. 

The first difficulty to be overcome was the 
existing order by Kaufmann prohibiting the 
admission of Europeans into the province of 
Turkestan. This was, however, smoothed 
over by production of passports which 
showed our travellers to be Americans, a 
contingency which had not been provided 
against. Another traveller, and a would-be 
correspondent, assumed, we believe, the 
same nationality, and with equal success. 
The next difficulty in prospective was that, 
although provided with letters to General 
Kaufmann, Mr. MacGahan might find at 
Perofski a commandant equally obdurate 
with the one at Kazala, and be refused 
permission to strike into the steppe from 
that point, to take up the trail of the 
receding troops. This permission was not 
withheld by Colonel Rodionof, who exercised 
a wise discretion. We are glad to find that 
although that officer was “ deprived of his 
situation” for it, he was subsequently pro- 
moted by General Kaufmann to a higher 
post in the province; and this, we take it, 
was in no small degree owing to the high 
favour in which Mr. MacGahan had been 
held in the Russian camp. On April 30 
Mr. MacGahan waved a last adieu to his 
companion from across the Jaxartes, and 
dived into the desert. With his Tartar 
servant, a Karakalpak guide, and a young 
Kirghiz called Tangerberkhen, and with six 
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this American commenced a 
oes aetereteden the like of which 
had never been performed, as he says, by a 
“white man.” There are routes in every 
direction across this country, and caravans 
usually pass between Kazala and Bokhara ; 
Meyendorff having traversed the Kyzil-Kam 
to Bokhara from the embouchure of the 
Jaxartes, in 1820; but, notwithstanding this, 
MacGahan’s exploit, if we take into con- 
sideration the circumstances which i: his 
time increased the risk of travelling across 
this desert, and the conditions under which 
he did traverse it, claims the distinction of 
novelty, to say the least. 

There are, however, these points of 
similarity between the German and the 
Anglo-Saxon: they were both “men of 
peace,” and both were amply provided with 
means of defence. Meyendorff had two 
field pieces and an escort of 200 Cossacks and 
200 infantry soldiers; while the New York 


_ Herald correspondent’s “light and unpre- 


tentious equipment ’”’ consisted of “a heavy 
double-barrelled English hunting rifle, a 
double-barrelled shot gun, an eighteen- 
shooter Winchester rifle, three heavy re- 
volvers, and one ordinary muzzle-loading 
shot gun throwing slugs, besides a few 
knives and sabres.’’ The observation made 
by our author to the effect that these 
“light” arms were calculated to enable him 
to “ discuss with becoming dignity questions 
relating to the rights of way and property 
with inhabitants of the desert, whose opinions 
on these subjects are sometimes peculiar,” 
applies to both cases, and closes the com- 
son. 

The Kyzil-Kum desert in question reminds 
us of another traveller, viz., the late Mr. 
Fedchenko—so well known for his excursions 
in Kokand. Mr. Fedchenko traversed the 
eastern portion of the Kyzil-Kum, to which, 
however, thatname is not strictly applicable, 
for it was found to be a meadow land 
stretching forty miles from the Jaxartes to 
the verge of the sands. Mr. Fedchenko 
claimed credit for the discovery of this 
hitherto unknown fact, through which 
Russia found herself possessed of more 
arable Jand in Asia than she knew the ex- 
istence of. Strange to say, however, neither 
Fedchenko nor MacGahan has borne any 
testimony to the statement made by Baron 
Meyendorffto the effect that an ancient river 
channel intersects the Kyzil-Kum desert, as 
he in part shows on his map. Mr. Fed- 
chenko also “found a direct route across the 
Kyzil-Kum to Khiva, called the Irmir 
route.” MacGahan, aiming with an un- 
daunted determination at his goal, found 
another which brought him to it. 

Returning to the subject of the book before 
us, we find the author, after a long and 
weary journey, in the embraces of the officers 
of the rear-guard of Kaufmann’s force. 
Noble fellows themselves, they fully appre- 
ciated the almost heroic feat of the ubi- 
quitous correspondent. Being greeted with 
but a cool reception by the commanding 
officer, a German, and denied by the latter 
both provender for his horses and the barest 
necessaries of life for himself, the Russian 
officers share and share alike with him, and 
he becomes from that moment a favourite 
with all. Weimarn, the colonel in command, 





refuses to allow our author to proceed alone ; 
but the latter showing, in another marked 
instance, the metal he is made of, eludes 
Weimarn’s vigilance, and reaches the Oxus, 
where we found him at the opening of this 
notice. He was fortunate enough, after 
detaching himself at night from Weimarn’s 
column, to reach the next well on the line of 
march, and to leave it again only a couple 
of hours before a party of Cossacks sent in 
pursuit of him arrived breathless to disarm 
and take him in disgrace to Tashkend. 
This chase after an American spread far and 
wide, and awakened in every one, from the 
soldier to the general in command, and the 
two brave young grand-dukes, an unbounded 
admiration of our plucky hero. We lcave 
Mr. MacGahan to speak for himself on the 
vicissitudes he passed through, on the 
immense relief he experienced on reaching a 
well, and on the hearty and generous treat- 
ment he met with at the hands of the 
Russian officers. The great dexterity which 
he displayed throughout may be read only 
between his modest lines, but a more genial 
spirit and happy frame of mind never per- 
vaded an account of travel. 

Having passed twenty-nine days in the 
desert, and mixed with the nomad Kirghizes, 
Mr. MacGahan has thoroughly studied that 
people, and is the first to acquaint us in a 
popular manner with their character and 
mode of life. He gives us a very correct 
notion of their migrations and transmigra- 
tions, which are almost as regular as clock- 
work, showing that by a tacit understanding 
practice can be reduced even among a bar- 
barous and wandering people, to as beautiful 
a system as any that is enforced by regula- 
tions. 

Throughout the campaign there was no 
fighting—or very little that deserved the 
name of battle. There were two crises in 
which the success of the whole undertaking 
was placed in jeopardy: the first occurred 
in the steppe between Adam-Kurulgan, 
“fatal to men,” and Khala-ata, owing to 
absence of water, which was luckily found 
some miles off the road at Alty-Kuduk; the 
second crisis occurred in an action with the 
Turcomans, who took the Russians by sur- 
prise between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, when 
“all at once a wild fierce yell, a horrid confused 
sound of frightened shouts, scattering shots, and a 
trampling rush of horses, breaks upon our startled 
ears. Everywhere—before, behind, around—the 
air is filled with the wild revengeful yell, the plain 
alive with the Turcomans.” 

We quote further to illustrate this scene :— 

“For a moment we sit spell-bound in our 
saddles, too much amazed to do anything but 
gaze in dumb astonishment. ... . 

‘Now there is a confused rush of Cossacks back- 
wards, that carries me along. It is, perhaps, not 
a flight, but something that very much resembles 
one, or the beginning of one ; and besides there is 
something fearful in the air; something the like 
of which I have never experienced before or since, 
and which I can only compare to the ominous 
threatening atmosphere said to always precede an 
earthquake; above the uproar, the cries, and 
shouts, and confusion, a low, ominous, frightened 
murmur, like the commencement of a cry of de- 
spair. We are on the verge of a panic. The 
Cossacks have lost their colonel; and looking at 
them closely, I can see their scared, anxious faces, 
and know well what that means. A rout—a 





massacre: not one of us will escape the Yomuds, 
with their fleet-footed horses.” 

They did, however, escape; ihe horses of 
the Yomuds were too fleet; the Turcomans 
came down upon the Russians like an 
avalanche, right upon the camp, scattering 
the entire staff, and furtunately they rushed 
through too rapidly, otherwise we might 
not so soon have had a narrative of the 
campaign. 

General Golovachef was very hard, too 
hard, on the Turcomans, who were ready to 
come to terms and to pay the war contribution 
imposed upon them. They had no friend, 
not even in the Khan of Khiva, to save them ; 
and so sensible were they of the harsh 
measure dealt out to them by General 
Golovachef, that they innocently appealed 
to the auxiliary column under Veréfkin— 
with which they were on the most amicable 
terms—to aid them in combating Golova- 
chef’s troops, who were shelling and haras- 
sing the tribes. 

The work is clever, well written, and full 
of quaint humour; but we have perhaps said 
enough to awaken a curiosity which will be 
fully gratified when the book is read. It is 
a book which will worthily meet the demand 
for information on the subject it treats of. 
Mr. MacGahan has earned a mark of the 
Emperor’s appreciation of his indomitable 
energy and bravery, and a sobriquet mvlo- 
detz, for which we have not an equivalent in 
our language. He has earned every penny 
of his emolument as correspondent of the 
New York Herald—an emolument which 
made him regard the risks which he ran as 
nothing, since he had undertaken them as a 
duty ; and from the British public he de- 
serves the best thanks for a work of instruc- 
tion and of pleasing entertainment. 

Rosert MICHEL. 








Jean de Salisbury. Par Abbé M. Demimuid. 
(Paris: Thorin, 1873.) 


Ir would seem to be the fate of the emi- 
nent Englishman of whom this is the latest 
biography to be more highly appreciated 
on the Continent than among his own coun- 
trymen. Before the publication of his com- 
plete works by Dr. Giles, in 1848, his Life 
of St. Anselm, inserted by Wharton in the 
Anglia Sacra, and Life of St. Thomas, 
edited by Giles, with other biographies of 
Becket, in 1845, had alone been printed in 
England; while abroad the Policraticus* 
appeared as early, it is said, as 1475, and 
foreign editions, both of that and his other 
works, as well as of his Letters, followed 
each other in quick succession down to our 
own times. Nor, again, if his works thus 
tardily found a native editor, has any Eng- 
lishman yet given us his biography, at least - 
at any length or in a separate work such as 
the present volume by M. Demimuid, or 
that by Schaarschmidt published some dozen 
years back, These two works differ in plan 
and character, but each has its peculiar 





* Mezeray’s French version of this work (Paris, 1640) 
is not so “ introuvable” in England as M. Demimuid 
found it to be in France. A copy exists in the British 
Museum, which, we may observe, bears out M. Demi- 
muid’s supposition, that it was from the Life of the 
author prefixed to this translation, that Bayle derived 
some of his information concerning John of Salisbury. 
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merits. The German author devotes about 
one-fifth part only of his volume to what 
‘may be strictly termed John of Salisbury’s 
Life, the remainder being taken up with a 
critical account of his masters and studies, 
and an examination in detail of his several 
avorks. M. Demimuid on the other hand is 
tess minute and searching in his criticism 
of the Policraticus, Metalogicus, and Enthe- 
ficus; but he tells the story of the 
author’s life more fully and correctly, and 
with greater clearness and vivacity, than his 
predecessor. John of Salisbury’s own valu- 
able letters, and the biographical details 
scattered among his other writings, are ad- 
nirably worked into the narrative ; and the 
references in the footnotes show the diligent 
use the author has made of all the authorities 
upon his subject. The result is a highly 
“interesting and useful work, marked through- 
-out by candour and moderation both in the 
estimate of the character of the hero and of 
the famous controversy in which he bore a 
conspicuous, if subordinate, part. 

John of Salisbury is, we suspect, better 
‘wwemembered in modern times from his con- 
nexion with the future St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, than from his authorship of the 
Policraticus. This treatise, however, (the 
name pf which, it appears, should be so 
owritten, as derived from wéd\tc, and not in 
‘she form Polycraticus, as if from woXdv) sel- 
dom as it is probably now read, was one of 
the most popular works of the Middle Ages, 
as it was one of the earliest books to be 
‘printed. Its purpose, as suggested by its 
«more extended title, “de nugis curialium et 
westigiis philosophorum,” was to expose the 
vanities and trivialities of the court and the 
avorld, and to point out the path which true 
philosophy should teach men to follow. The 
author was in many respects peculiarly quali- 
fied for his task. The work appears to have 
-been written between the years 1156 and 
1159, when John of Salisbury had already, as 
confidential secretary to Theobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as a resident at the 
~Court of Henry the Second, and as a fre- 
<juent ambassador to Rome, enjoyed every 
facility for observing the motives and pas- 
sions that swayed the conduct of the church- 
man, the courtier, and the politician of his 
“time. On the other hand, he had spent 
twelve years of his life, from 1136 onwards, 
‘in France, studying in every department of 
fearning under the most famous masters of 
the age, beginning with Abelard himself, 
and including Robert de Melun, Guillaume 
«de Conches, and Robert le Poule. As re- 
-gards the last-named, we may observe in 
passing, that M. Domimuid follows Schaar- 
schmidt in maintaining, in opposition to 
Petersen (Hntheticus, p. 74) and others, that 
the must have heard him at Paris and not at 
© xford, and that he did not return to England 
till his studies were finally completed. If 
mot a philosopher himself (and M. Demi- 
«meid denies his claim to the title), John of 
Salistary was versed in all the doctrines of 
the schools, and both in character and attain- 
ments was eminently fitted to be their 
critic. Few of his contemporaries, again, 
«could boast such an extensive acquaintance 
swith classical literature. Of all the sub- 
jeets included in -the “ trivium” and 


“<quadvivium,” grammar, it is plain, was his | 





favourite study, the term as then used being 
synonymous, as M. Demimuid remarks, 
with “belles lettres,” embracing, as it did, 
“avec les éléments du langage, la lecture 
des poétes et des historiens, celle de Virgile 
et d’Horace, de Tite-Live et de Tacite, 
aussi bien que de Donat, de Servius et de 
Priscien.” The familiarity with Greek, 
however, with which he is credited by 
Leland, Fabricius, and others, is doubted 
on good grounds by M. Demimuid, who 
shows that his knowledge of authors in that 
language was most probably derived from 
Latin translations alone. Notwithstanding 
all these advantages, and the undoubted 
ability, learning, and power of observation 
it displays, the Policraticus has faults which 
are fatal to its popularity with modern 
readers. Its want of arrangement, its irre- 
levant and interminable digressions, above 
all its pedantry, make it appear dull and 
heavy, compared, for example (as the simi- 
larity of title naturally suggests), with the 
lighter and more graphic De nugis curia- 
lium of the author’s younger contemporary, 
Walter Map. John of Salisbury is seldom 
able to resist the temptation to display his 
erudition. He cannot, for instance, describe 
the evil results of the prevailing fondness for 
the chase, or recent innovations in church- 
singing, without going back to the very 
origin of hunting and music ia sacred and 
profane history, and obscuring his imme- 
diate subject, on which he has really valuable 
remarks to offer, with a cloud of learned 
reminiscences. Again, when treating of 
omens and presages, he is led to mention 
those which preceded the fall of Jerusalem ; 
and he at once digresses to give, in its 
minutest details, an account, drawn from 
Josephus, of the siege of that city, not 
omitting the story of the mother who ate 
her child, or the number of the killed, the 
wounded, and the captives. Nor is he 
even content with this; for ‘a peine 
Vhistorien a-t-il épuisé ses souvenirs, le 
philosophe parait qui veut avoir son tour,”’ 


and we are accordingly treated to a 
tedious discussion on Providence and 
freewill. Despite its defects, however, 


the work contains abundance of valuable 
matter which goes far to justify its former 
reputation. The author is not always a 
pedant. Often we can say with his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ Ce n’est plus l’érudit, c’est l’observa- 
teur qui nous parle.” Much curious informa- 
tion and keen criticism on contemporary 
manners and morals are to be found in his 
pages ; and his boldly-expressed opinions on 
tyrannicide, on the relation between Church 
and State, on tke duties of a king, and on 
the mutual dependence of class upon class, 
are especially valuable, as are also his re- 
marks upon the philosophical sects of his 
day. Into thisdatter subject he enters more 
fully in the Metalogicus and Entheticus 
de dogmate Philosophorum, of which the 
first, especially, contains many interesting 
particulars, drawn from the author’s own 
experience, of the schools of the Continent. 
The Entheticus, like the preface to the 
Policraticus, sometimes called by the same 
name, but also distinguished as the Luthe- 
ticus,* is written in elegiac metre, and gives 








* This confusion of names has misled even so care- 





a favourable idea of the author’s skill in 
Latin versification. Indeed, John of Salis- 
bury’s Latinity in general excels in purity 
and taste that of most writers of his time ; 
but in neither respect can it be said to deserve 
the immoderate praise which some modern 
authors have lavished upon it. It appears 
to the best advantage, we think, in his 
letters, and the same may be said of John of 
Salisbury himself; for the style of these, good 
as it generally is, forms their least claim to 
notice. Apart from their general interest 
they supply the most trustworthy and 
valuable materials we possess for the history 
of the protracted struggle between Henry II. 
and Archbishop Becket. When, in 1162, the 
latter succeeded Theobald in the primacy, he 
retained John of Salisbury, whose patron 
he had long been, in the same office which 
he had held under his predecessor, and 
honoured him with equal friendship and 
confidence. Is the wonderful change which 
speedily showed itself in the character of 
the new Archbishop in any way to be at- 
tributed to the influence of his secretary ? 
M. Demimuid holds that it is, and that the 
effect of this influence has been underrated 
by those who have sought to determine the 
causes of the transformation. Jvhn of 
Salisbury’s zeal for the interests of the 
Church was certainly of older date than that 
of his patron. It had found emphatic ex- 
pression in his writings, and seems already 
in the lifetime of Theobald to have brought 
him into trouble with the King. Whatever 
share he had, however, in forming the 
opinions of Becket, he supported them with 
equal firmness and ability. But though a 
strong partisan, and as staunch to his princi- 
ples as Becket himself, he shows in his 
whole conduct a manly independence that 
does him honour. When Becket is wrong, 
he advises and rebukes him with the utmost 
candour and boldness; and in wisdom, mo- 
deration, and perhaps too, in sincerity, he 


, contrasts favourably with his leader. Pierre 


de Blois styles him “ manus Archiepiscopi 
et oculus ejus ;” and his claim to what M. 
Demimuid calls “ la glorieuse responsabilité 
de la résistance de son maitre,” is in some 
degree supported by the fact that a year 
before the banishment of the Archbishop 
himself it was thought necessary by the 
Court to drive him into exile. John of Salis- 
bury’s conduct at the closing tragedy of 
Becket’s murder is somewhatseverely judged 
by the Abbé, who, it is plain, can ill forgive 
him his attempt to deprive the Church of a 
saint and martyr. That it was Becket’s 
duty to court death in the way he did, and 
that John of Salisbury acted unwisely and 
culpably in advising him, after the first 
stormy interview with FitzUrse and his 
fellow-ruffians, not to fly or to yield, but 
merely totake measures to nullify theirthreats, 
we are unable to see. His desertion of his 
master when the assassins entered thechurch 
is less defensible; but his fiight, like that of 
others, was doubtless due more to momentary 
panic than to a deliberate intention to leave 





ful a writer as Sir T. D. Hardy into denying (Cata- 
logue of Materials for Brit. Hist., vol. ii. p. 422) 
the existence of a sepirate Entheticus altogether. 
Fabricius, won he follows, wrote before the work 
was printed ; but after the appearance of Petersen's 
edition (Hamb. 1848) the error is less excusable. 
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the Archbishop to his fate. His contemporaries 
at all events do not seem to have thought 
any the worse of him for his pusillanimity ; 
and he continued after Becket’s death to 
maintain his importance in church affairs. 
- He remained indeed in something like retire- 
ment during the vacancy of the see, but 
exerted his influence to secure the election 
of Richard, and, on his consecration in 1174, 
he resumed his old post of archiepiscopal 
secretary. In 1176 he became Bishop of 
Chartres (“‘divina dignatione et meritis 
Sancti Thome,” as in his formal title he 
styles himself), in a way that did equal 
honour to the cathedral chapter, the King 
of France, and himself; and thus the last 
four years of his life (he died Oct. 25, 1180) 
were spent in the land which had given him 
his.education in his youth, and in later life 
had hospitably received him as an exile. 

John of Salisbury can hardly be called 
either a great writer or a great politician, 
but he was certainly one of the most learned 
and sagacious, and, we may add, one of the 
best and most honest, men of his time. 
What, asks M. Demimuid, in the history of 
the twelfth century chiefly claims the atten- 
tion of the student ? “ C’est la querelle des 
deux pouvoirs, un moment circonscrite 
entre deux champions fameux, Henri II. et 
Thomas Becket ; c’est d’autre part le mouve- 
ment des études et des esprits, qui a son 
centre dans les écoles de Paris.’’ It was the 
fortune of John of Salisbury to be a partici- 
pator both in the intellectual movement and 
in the political controversy ; and we are as 
much indebted to his letters for what we 
know of the one, as we are to his philoso- 
phical treatises for what we know of the 
other. 

“‘ Veut-on s’asseoir,” continues M. Demimuid, 
“un instant au pied de la chaire de ces profes- 
seurs célébres, dans la foule si animée de ces 
étudiants de toutes langues et de tous pays: on 
ne peut choisir de meilleur introducteur, de 
meilleur guide que Jean de Salisbury. ... . 
Vent-on suivre le démélé du primat et du roi 
d’Angleterre depuis son origine Jusqu’é son sang- 
lant dénoiment: un des meilleurs historiens 4 
interroger, c’est encore Jean de Salisbury.” 

It is for these reasons that John of Salis- 
bury’s Life has a special interest and value ; 
and it may be added that in neither respect 
has it lost by the treatment it has received 
at the hands of his present biographer. 

Geo. F. Warner. 
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Ir nicknames were not rash as well as 
rude, we should be tempted to try our skill 
at one, and to call Mr. Henry Kingsley one 
of Heaven’s Undergraduates. Almost all his 
characteristics as a novelist are those of the 
typical undergraduate, intensified and sub- 
lmated of course. His ideals of male and 
femalecharacter—particularly his usual hero, 
who is a tremendous fellow at everything, 
but gets into awful scrapes, and is in- 
variably forgiven by an angelic father—are 
intensely undergraduate, and so is his style 
with its perpetual flow of rather forced 
humour, partaking freely of exaggeration 
and burlesque. Now, although an under- 
graduate is a noble and interesting product, 
he is or ought to be essentially transitional, 
and Mr. Henry Kingsley shows no signs of 
transition, except occasional retrogressions 
into the schoolboy stage. The man who 
could write Geoffrey Hamlyn, and Ravenshoe, 
we hardly remember how many years ago, 
ought by this time to have turned out some- 
thing of really permanent value, and we 
fear that Reginald Hetherege can hardly be 
said to possess much value of any kind, ex- 
cept such as most of the better class of 
ordinary novels may claim. The first volume 
is reasonably interesting, (probably on ac- 
count of its natural allowance of expectation) 
the second less so, and the third drags 
terribly. The plot turns on a will supposed 
to have been made, in the Thellusson style, 
about a hundred years ago by a rich and 
diabolical merchant to spite his relations. 
According to this will, no one can inherit till 
the death of every male descendant of 
one of the heirs expectant who may be 
alive at the time of the testator’s death. 
Reginald Hetherege, the hero, further 
complicates matters by coming prematurely 
into the world just two days before 
the said death, and so postponing in- 
definitely the chance of a settlement. His 
various trials and woes form the subject of 
the book. He has a son (who is the ideal 
hero before-mentioned, spiced with a dash 
of something very like blackguardism), be- 
sides two murderous, and many more simply 
unpleasant cousins, but is none the less 
angelic, all-accomplished, and finally trium- 
phant. In addition to the will, there is a 
mystery which is at last cleared up in a 
lame and rather unintelligible manner. The 
book is pleasantly written, and is, we think, 
rather an improvement on Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s late productions ; perhaps in pro- 
cess of time he will get back to something 
nearly as good as his earlier efforts. 

Mistress Judith, though we do not greatly 
wonder at its having obtained the honours 
of reimpression, is scarcely a successful 
book, and is most certainly disappointing. 
No doubt it is a praiseworthy thing to con- 
fine oneself, as the writer has done, to a 
simple subject, and to trust for effect to 
careful and elaborate treatment. But there 
is often a tendency among critics in the 
present day to take the will for the deed. 
Mistress Judith has just come short of its 
author’s intentions. To begin with, it is 
too long by at least half its length, and 
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again, the writer is not uncompromising 
enough in her treatment of her Cambridge- 
shire Arcadia. There are only two ways of 
treating Arcadias—the one utierly realist, 
the other emulous of the Dresden variety ; 
and it does not do to mix the two. It 
strikes us also that Jesse Bullen’s conduct 
is not only improbable, which does not much 
matter, but also unintelligible, which does. 
As a really praiseworthy effort, showing 
here and there a bit of really good work, the 
book may be recommended ; but it cannot 
be praised as a whole. 

But if there ever was a book which would 
justify a critic in leniency to all other books, 
and in giving all possible credit to theiz 
authors, that book is William Mellish. It is 
historical—that is to say, the names of Crom- 
well, Charles II., Rochester, and other un- 
happy persons, serve as pegs wheyeon ta 
hang much improbable and _ill-connected 
incident, much weary dialogue, and many 
wearier jokes—and it is on the whole the 
toughest and most terrible reading we ever 
encountered. It has not even the meagre 
consolation which many bad novels supply— 
it is too dull even to langh at. There is a 
story somewhere in Mr. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens, of a nurse or charwoman, or some 
other of Balzac’s bimanes femelles, who 
refused to believe in an individual author of 
Dombey, declaring that “ she thought it muss 
have taken half a dozen men to put Vombey 
together.” If this argument be good, Mr: 
Frank Trollope’s individuality is in danger, 
for it must surely have taken the aggregate 
stupidity of half a dozen stupid men in their 
stupidest moments to put together Williana 
Mellish. 

On the other hand, Under Seal of Confes- 
sion is decidedly the sort of book which, as 
De Quincey’s Toad-in-the-Hole remarks, 
“you can recommend to a friend.” In the 
first place the characters are all articulate 
human beings, expressing and conducting 
themselves after the manner of their kind, 
and not doleful creatures with labels pasted 
on them and strings tied to their tails. 
There is a very decently constructed plot, 
moreover, and the book is written in good 
current English, not without intimations of 
the author’s having been properly educated 
in respectable and not too foolish society- 
Miss Beaumont has also taken the trouble to 
prefix various well-selected mottoes to her 
chapters, a proceeding for which we must 
plead guilty to a doubtless weak-minded 
partiality. They may, of course, be derived 
from Elegant Hztracts, but, on the other 
hand, they may be (and in this case we 
think are) evidence of some acquaintance 
with literature, a thing which may possibly 
be of use to a novelist. Stella Vane, the 
heroine, is a very natural and pleasant young; 
lady, and Miss Beaumont has roughened her 
course of true love in a sufficiently ingenious 
and probable manner. The second heroine, 
Alice Etheredge, is not quite so good, for 
she is intended to be French-English (always 
a troublesome compound), and the author is 
not quite at home in the French part of the 
delineation. But all the other feminine 
characters are capital, and the maseuline 
persons are not bad, for a lady. There is 
good landscape painting, too, not obtrusively 
inserted, and there is a murder of a certain. 
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kind, for those who are that way inclined. 
But we are not going to describe the plot 
fully, because everybody who reads novels 
regularly (and not such persons only) should 
read Under Seal of Confession. It is a very 
good book indeed, and the best thing about 
it is that there is no circumstance or person 
in it not duly connected with the general ac- 
tion. This can be said of but very few 
novels; but it is quite certain that no one 
of whose books it cannot be said, has the 
slightest business to be a novelist. 

John Markenfield would be a very much 
better book than it actually is, if Mr. Pea- 
cock could have kept his numerous Charles 
the Firsts out of the memorial. We doubt 
the justice of using a novel as a stalking- 
horse whence to shoot at one’s various dislikes. 
Mr. Peacock’s likes and dislikes, moreover, 
are very many in number, and divided vxiguo 
jine. tis almost impossible to know when 
one is likely to incur his displeasure. Posi- 
tivists and High Churchmen, advocates of 
slavery and decriers of the southern planters, 
people who deny the supereminent excellence 
of ‘‘ blood,” and people who contemn the 
capacity of those who do not live in drawing 
rooms, all fall under the lash, besides many 
other classes equally harmless and equally 
“‘incompossible,” as Sir William Hamilton 
would have said. Above all, it is dangerous 
and damnable, according to Mr. Peacock, 
to write poetry “in the tone of poets like 
Baudelaire.” If you do this, not only must 
you necessarily be weak and foolish, but you 
willalso inevitably indulge in all sorts of moral 
obliquity, until you perjure yourself in order 
to send to prison a girl who has refused to 
be your mistress, and fire pistols at people 
you dislike as a mild token of disapproval. 
All this is a pity, because Mr. Peacock writes 
like a scholar and a gentleman, and has con- 
trived a plot of fair interest, with some good 
situations well contrasted. The scenery of 
the flats about the Humber, and the struggle 
for Kansas, are two subjects sufficiently dif- 
ferent in kind; and they are both bandled 
well. Mr. Peacock is not quite so strong in 
his characters ; but even on this point he is 
rather above than below the average, and he 
has in fact produced an excellent novel, 
marred somewhat by his unfortunate pro- 
pensity for airing crotchets. One of his 
warnings has every chance of being success- 
ful. We do not think many persons will write 
“like Baudelaire,” for the reason given in 
the words of an unprincipled compatriot of 
that poet: “Il ne fait pas ce tour qui veult.” 

We gather from Count de Medina Pomar’s 
dedication that The Honeymoon was written 
in his nineteenth year. This is a conclusion 
at which we should have arrived indepen- 
dently after reading these volumes. It is, 
of course, possible that some worse mischief 
might have been found for the Count’s idle 
hands to do, and the sides of the book are 
adorned with a very pretty coronet and 
monogram. It is not in any sense a novel, 
being merely an account of a bridal tour, 
which introduces some not very brilliant 
descriptions of Scotch scenery, and a great 
deal of theological discussion, chiefly tending 
to prove the great inferiority of the Bible to 
M. Allan Kardec and the Périsprit. The 
latter point is particularly insisted upon in 
about 200 pages of letters, said to be by the 





Count’s mother, Lady Caithness. The book 
only deserves notice as suggesting an awful 
thought: will the many thousands of dull 
and illogical pious books which have deluged 
us in past years be followed by equally 
dull and illogical impious books in thou- 
sands equally many? Let us devoutly 
hope that what Mr. Carlyle calls “ the kirk 
of the other complexion” will be at any 
rate less vociferous than its predecessor. 

George Goring is an unpretentious, but by 
no means unsuccessful book. It is per- 
haps somewhat suggestive of, not to say 
suggested by, the authors of Guy Livingstone 
and Kate Coventry, but not at all to an 
unpleasant extent. Mr. or Miss Rushton 
(for Cecil, we think, admits of either sex, 
and there is a feminine flavour in the book) 
has wisely preferred one good volume to 
three possibly bad ones. There is just story 
enough to keep the book alive to its modest 
length. It is simply the history of the 
loves of two girls, perhaps a little too 
sharply typical in their styles. One is a 
worldly and slangy damsel, who remarks, in 
a fit of deep emotion respecting a former 
lover, that “the little beggar always said 
his prayers,” expresses her intention to 
“marry an old fuddlediloo,” a word new to 
us, by the way, and of doubtful signification, 
and is, of course, finally rewarded with the 
man she loves, and, as she would herself 
put it, a “pot of money.” The other is a 
maiden so conscientious that she will not 
marry a man who has been divorced by 
reason of his wife’s adultery, wherefore they 
both end their lives miserably-—a Fakirism 
which, though rare, is at least as true to 
nature as the other’s frivolity. The minor 
characters are natural and not unpleasant, 
and the dialogue, despite some slips, is lively 
and good. 

My Mother and I has at any rate the 
courage of its title. I was very fond of my 
mother, and my mother was very fond of 
me. I was very beautiful and rather 
stupid. I had the usual grandfather, who 
neglected me till I was seventeen, and then 
adored me. I had a consumptive cousin, 
whom I wanted to marry, and who for in- 
scrutable reasons would not marry me. To 
be near him I rather neglected my mother, 
who fell ill of small-pox and disturbed my 
mind. Everybody died, and I became a 
very rich old maid. If this account seems 
flippant, be it remembered that, @ femme 
avare, galant escroc—flimsy work deserves 
flippant notice. There is stuff enough in 
this book for a magazine story of fifty pages, 
but certainly not for a volume of three 
hundred. 

We should not be the least surprised if 
Clytie were to be a very popular novel. If 
anyone makes the Phocionic enquiry, “‘ What 
is the matter with it?’ we can answer that 
nearly everything is the matter. Mr. Hatton 
has taken up one whole volume with an 
account of a trial for libel ; he has uttered 
an immense amount of claptrap; he has so 
managed his heroine’s early conduct as to 
make us feel that if she did not behave as 
her enemy suggests, it was more a matter of 
chance than of character; and he has pro- 
duced in one personage, Tom Mayfield alias 
Hugh Kalmat, undergraduate of Durham 
University and American new-light poet, 





perhaps the most consummate literary bore 
that we have met for many a long year. 
This gentleman’s peculiar weakness is solilo- 
quizing before the bust of Clytie, from her 
likeness to which the heroine derives her 
name, and his soliloquies are bosh of the 
most unmitigated kind. Mr. Hatton’s at- 
tempt to give an air of realism to the book 
by drawing largely on actual events and 
personages, is a trick as old as it is clumsy. 
In short, it would be very difficult to find a 
single redeeming feature in any part of these 
three volumes. GrorGe SaintTsBury. 








NEW FACTS ABOUT EDMUND SPENSER. 


A NEW and most important fact in the life’ of 
Spenser is made known to us by the Fourth Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, which we proceed at once to lay before our 
readers. Among the manuscripts examined and 
reported upon by Mr. R. B. Knowles, belonging 
to Colonel Towneley, of Towneley, in Lancashire. 
is a folio volume in which are set down the dis- 
bursements for various purposes of the executors 
of Robert Nowell, of amd Inn, who died in 
1569. This volume contains an entry of 
“Gownes geven to certeyn poor scholler[s] of the 
scholls aboute London, in number 82, viz.: St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors, St. Anthony’s Schole, St. Saviour’s 
grammer Schole, and Westminster School. Cost. of 
eloth witht making, xix/i. xs. vijd.” 

First on the list of scholars of Merchant Tay- 
lors who received these gifts stands “ Edmunde 
Spenser.” Spenser’s designation as a “ poor schol- 
ler ” accords with what has ,.been presumed of the 
circumstances of his parents from his entering Pem- 
broke Hall asa sizar. But, presumptive as this 
evidence is, the same manuscript fortunately con- 
tains proof which places it beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the “ Edmunde Spenser” of Mer- 
chant Taylors was the Edmund Spenser who 
entered Pembroke Hall on May 20, 1569. Ata 
later folio in the volume, under the heading, 
“Geven to poor schollers of dyvers gramare 
scholles ’ there is this entry :— 

“To Edmond Spensore, scholler of the M'chante 
Tayler schollers at his gowinge to Penbrocke Hall, in 
Chambridge, x*.” 

This entry is dated April 28, 1569, three weelis 
before Spenser entered Pembroke Hall, and it is 
followed by two others which show the poet still 
in the position of a “ poor scholler, —— ” :— 

1. “7 Novembris 1570.—To Richard Langher and 
Edmond Spenser, towe poore scholars of Pembrock 
haule, vj* a peace, in the whole xij*, by the hands of 
Mr. Thom*s New, felow of the same howse.” 

2. “To Edmonde Spensere the xxiiij** of Aprill, 
A? 1571, ij* vj.” 

It is a singular fact that the honour of having 
educated a poet, the beauty of whose writings was 
at once recognised by his contemporaries, should 
not have been claimed by this school during his 
lifetime. Not one of Spenser's biographers appears 
to have had the least suspicion of the fact. Mr. 
Payne Collier ventures a suggestion that he was 

sibly educated at Kingsbury, “in the county 
in which Shakespeare was born,” but he has no 
better authority for this conjecture than the cir- 
cumstance that an “Edmund Spenser” is men- 
tioned in the Muster Book of the Hundred of 
Kingsbury as one of its inhabitants in 1569, who 
“may have been the poet's father;” while Chal- 
mers dismisses the matter as of no great conse- 
quence, because “at that time much knowledge 
was not to be obtained in any lesser seminaries 
previous to academical studies,” 

The records of Merchant Taylors were searched 
by Mr. Knowles, in the hope of finding some 
additional evidence of Spenser’s connexion with 
the school, but they proved to be very imperfect 
for this period, so that but small additional in- 
formation could be gathered. A slight clue, how- 
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ever, to the question as to how the connexion 
came about, is to be found in them. 
A few entries were found relating to one Robert 
, gentleman, of Lincoln’s Inn, who was not, 
however, a member of the company. Putting him 
aside, there appear to have been two adult Spensers 
connected with Merchant Taylors while und 
was in its school—Nicholas, a “ welthy and able” 
brother; and John, a “free jorneyman,” in the 
employment of Nicholas Pele, shereman, of Bow 
Lane. 


“Was Edmund a poor relation of Nicholas Spenser, 
and was it Nicholas who for that reason, or for his 
name's sake, procured his free admission into the 
school? This is a mere conjecture, not improbable. 
But was John Spenser the father of the poet? This, 
again, isa conjecture. But Edmund’s position as a 

r scholar is in striking harmony with the supposi- 
tion that his father was a journeyman clothworker—a 
‘free jorneyman’ of the company in whose school his 
son was receiving gratuitous education. The suppo- 
sition acquires weight from the inference that the 
Masters and Wardens of Merchant Taylors, in their 
selection of free scholars, would give a preference to 
the poor members of their own mystery, and by the 
fact that they did.” 


Ina me vag waned note, however, made by Mr. 
Knowles after having gone through the whole of 
the Towneley Manuscripts, he states that he has 
found reason to doubt the conviction that John 
Spenser was the father of Edmund. Another 
theory is substituted for this which “has the 
double advantage of making an approach to cer- 
tainty, and of adding, if it is sound, a fact to 
Spenser's life only less interesting than the dis- 
covery of his Grammar School.” In a list of gifts 
made, July 1569, to the poor of several Lancashire 
_—, the name of “ Spenser ” occurs frequently. 

nder the heading “ Bromley” (Burnley) there 
tommy entries, two of which are very remark- 
able :— 


* Edmunde Spenser - 
Isabell Spenser - ii) yeards wollen. 
Agnes Spensore - iij yeards wollen.” 


The date of these entries is “the vij™ of Julii 
A° 1569,” shortly after the poet went to Cam- 
bridge. 

“Spenser himself” (writes Mr. Knowles) “has told 
us that his mother’s name was Elizabeth. ‘ Isabel’ 
(Eliza-bella) is Elizabeth and something more, but the 
identity is complete enough to justify the poet in 
linking his mother’s name with those of his wife and 
the queen in the sonnet in which he praises the ‘ most 
happy letters’ that compose that ‘ happy name.’ 

“Were the Edmunde and Isabel Spenser of Burnley 
the poet’s father and mother? Apart from the co- 
incidence of their Christian names, the supposition 
that they were derives an air of probability from the 
fact that, after leaving Cambridge, he is believed to 
have gone to reside with his relations in the north of 
England, when he met Rosalind, and acquired his 
knowledge of the dialect he has used in the ‘Shep- 
heard’s Calender,” If his parents, for one of whom at 
least he cherished a tender affection, were alive, they 
were most likely the relatives with whom he took up 
his abode on quitting the University. 

“Spenser would therefore have passed some portion 
of the interval between his leaving Cambridge and his 
coming to London at Burnley, and it is a happy cir- 
cumstance that from the venerable Hall, at whose 
gates Burnley lies, a manuscript should come into the 
hands of the Commission to reveal, after the lapse of 
three centuries, facts so interesting in his life as the 
later residence of his parents, his father’s name, and 
the Grammar School in which he was taught the 
elements of learning.” 


_ The writer, however, omits to mention that this 
is by no means the first time that Spenser has 
been claimed by a Lancashire family. 

_Ina communication to the Gentleman's Maga- 
tme, which appeared in the issue of that periodi- 
cal for August, 1842, Mr. F. ©. Spenser, of Hali- 
fax, produced a variety of evidence tending to 
show that the poet was descended from a branch 
of the Spensers, of Hurstwood, near Burnley ; and 





iij yeards wollen, 





that the family to which he immediately belonged , 


was ee seated on a little property, still 
called “Spensers,” at Filley Close, at the foot of 
Pendle Hill,'about three miles north of Hurst- 
wood. Mr. G. L. Craik, in his preface to Spenser 
and his Poetry, published in 1845, gives a very 
full account of the result of Mr. F. ©. Spenser's 
researches. From a pedi of the poet’s descen- 
dants, compiled by Sir William Betham from the 
public records of Ireland, it appears that Spenser, 
whose own Christian name of Edmund was = 
petuated in his posterity of the elder branch, 

another son to whom he gave the name of Lau- 
rence. Granting then that these somewhat un- 
common names of Edmund and Laurence were 
family ones, it isa remarkable circumstance that 
they are the prevalent names of the Spensers of 
Hurstwood and that neighbourhood from the 
middle of the sixteenth down to the eighteenth 
century, as recorded in the various parochial 
registers. Without going further into particulars, 
it may be mentioned that in the register of 
baptisms of Burnley, from 1564 to 1703, there 
are twenty-nine entries in which occur the names 
of either Edmund or Laurence Spenser ; besides 
that an Edmund Spenser signs the register as 
churchwarden in 1617, and again in 1649. In the 
register at Colne there are the baptisms of four 
— and three Laurences between 1622 and 

23. 


“Notwithstanding,” observes Mr. F. C. Spenser, “the 
great prevalence, well-known to genealogists, of cer- 
tain favourite baptismal appellations in particular 
families, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
perhaps few families ever exhibited such a formidable 
recurrence of names as we have here of Edmund and 
Laurence.” 


But if the chief argument in favour of Edmund 
Spenser having sprung from the Hurstwood 
family is the occurrence of the Christian name 
Edmund in the pedigree, we venture to bring for- 
ward another claimant for parental honours, who 
has an equal, if not a greater, chance of success. 
There was an Edmund Spenser living in London 
at the time when the poet's father most probably 
lived there; he is to be found in the account of 
the assessment on the City of London, made 
October 24, 33 Hen. VIII. (1541). He lived in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, and was rated at 20/. 
Now if, in Oldys’ tradition, we read West Smith- 
field instead of East Smithfield as the poet’s 
birth-place, another point is gained in favour of 
the last-named Edmund. It may be further said 
that East Smithfield is not in any Ward of the 
City of London, but is a part of the hundred of 
Ossulston, in the county of Middlesex, and some 
years ago the late Mr. Joseph Hunter, the well- 
known antiquary and genealogist, searched through 
all the subsidy rolls for that hundred from 32 
Hen. VIII. to 5 Eliz., but was unable to find any 
person of the name of Spenser set down in them. 

The name of Spenser, we should add, was by 
no means uncommon in London at this time. 
Besides Edmund there are nine others mentioned 
in the assessment roll of 1541. It will be worth 
while to give them here, with their ratings: 
Nicholas Spenser, in Trinity and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, 20/.; Thomas, in St. Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury, 20/.; George, in St. Martin’s in the West, 
40 marks; Thomas, in Cornhill Ward, 1007. ; 
William, in Wolchurch parish, 20/7. ; Thomas, in 
St. Mary Botulf, 20/.; Sir James, in St. James’s 

arish, Vintry Ward, 2,000/.; Thomas, in All 
allows the Greater, 80/.; Thomas, in St. Cle- 
ments, Candlewick St. 302. 

Sir James Spenser had a brother Robert, of 
Congleton, Cheshire, whose grandson Roger, also 
of Congleton, christened a son, born in 1600, 
Edmund. This is shown by the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions of Cheshire. 

That Spenser claimed to belong to the great 
Spencer family, and that his claim was admitted, 
is to be proved from many ee) in his writings. 
Thus, in dedicating his “Tears of the Muses” to 
Lady S , he speaks of “some private bands 
of affinity which it hath pleased your ladyship to 





acknowledge.” This lady was Alice, daughter of 
Sir John Spencer, wife of Ferdinando, Lord 
Strange, who was son and heir of Henry, fourth 
Earl of Derby. The “ Muiopotmos ” is dedicated to 
Lady Carey, also a daughter of Sir John Spencer, 
with a hope that what he offers may be deemed to 
derive something of greater worth than it would 
otherwise have, “for name or kindred’s sake by 
you vouchsafed.” Lady Compton and Mounteag'’e 
was Anne Spencer, another daughter; to her the 
“ Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubbard's Tale,” is dedi- 
cated, but without any allusion to a relationship 
between them. These same three ladies are com- 
memorated, and the poet’s connexion with them 
distinctly asserted, in his “Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again” :— 


“No less praiseworthy are the sisters three, 

The honour of the noble family . 

Of which I meanest boast myself to be, 

And more that unto them I am go nigh,” &c. 

_“The nobility of the Spencers,” says Gibbon, in 

his Memoirs of his own Life, “ has been illustrated 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough ; 
but I exhort them to consider the Fairy Queen as 
the most precious jewel of their coronet.” Gibbon 
was, however, no genealogist, and the only further 
comment necessary on the above is that there is 
a very careful analysis of the Spencer pedigree 
through many generations to be found buried 
amongst the voluminous unpublished collections 
of the late Mr. Hunter in the British Museum, 
which warrants us in saying that there was no 
common ancestor (if one at all) nearer than the 
great-great-great-grandfather of the three ladies 
upon whose admission or testimony it may be said 
the whole rests, The birth of that ancestor cannot 
be referred to a year later than 1420. 
J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Frovpr is about to leave England for a 
year or two. Je starts in August on a tour of 
inspection, visiting all the English Colonies, 
beginning with the Cape and ending with Canada. 
Mr, Froude’s opinions on Colonial government are 
well known, and we may look forward to a valu- 
able report on his return from his journey round 
the world. 


Srr Travers Twiss has in the press a second 
volume of the Appendix to the Black Book of the 
Admiralty. It will contain the Judgments of the 
Sea from the earliest known MS., which is pre- 
served in the Archives of the Guildhall of the city 
of London, collated with an early Flemish MS. 
of the fourteenth century in the Archives of the 
city of Bruges, as well as the Customs of the Sea 
from the earliest Catalan version of the Book of 
the Consulate of the Sea, collated with the earliest 
known MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
The Introduction will contain an account of the 
recent discovery of the missing Black Book, as 
well as of the discovery of the long sought for 
“Tavola Amalphitana” among the Foscarini 
MSS. in the Imperial Library in Vienna. 


Messrs, Bett anv Sons announce that the 
fifth and concluding volume of Mr. George Long's 
Decline of the Roman Republic, treating of the 
period from Caesar’s invasion of Britain to his 
death, is now ready for publication. 

The same publishers have in the press six 
Lectures by Dr. Scrivener on the text of the New 
Testament and the ancient MSS. in which it is 
preserved, intended for those who do not read 
Greek. A new edition of Dr. Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament is 
likewise in the press. 


Tue Petrarch Centenary Committee sitting at 
Aix has received more than a thousand poems in 
French, Provencal, and Italian. The prizes will 
consist of gold and silver flowers, crowns, gould, 
silver-gilt, silver, and bronze medals, cups, Xc. 
The festivities in honour of the poet, who died 
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July 18, 1374, will be on a very grand scale, and 
will be continued for three days, beginning on the 
Sek instant. 


Tur bibliophile Jacob has just printed from 
‘@ke original manuscript the priced catalogue of 
ne books of Mdme.’Du Barry in her library at 
Versailles in 1771, when her influence was at its 
height. 

Tur French tragic poet Ducis, author of Abufar, 
*who died in 1816, is not much known in England. 
“Minute students of French literature, however, 
‘may be glad to learn that some passages from his 
Diary have just been published for the first time 
in the bulletin of the Versailles Library. From 
some extracts in the Temps, it appears that the 
poet was the hero of a continual domestic tragedy, 
being ilt-treated by his wife, a violent and half 
iusane woman, who made his life a burden. Such, 
however, was the poet’s patience and mildness of 
disposition, that he attained the ripe age of eighty- 
three. 

Tat English Dialect Society will include, in 
their issue for 1874, a revised edition of Ray’s 
well-known Glossaries of North and South-country 
words. Mr. Skeat has not only collated the 
editions of 1674, 1691, and a later one, but added 
‘the MS. notes (cited in Halliwell’s Dictionary) 
from Dr. Moore’s copy of the edition of 1674 in 
«the British Museum, and a second set of anony- 
mous notes from a copy in the possession of a 
member of the Society, This reprint of Ray will 
‘be a great convenience to many, as copies of it are 
a10W scarce. 


Ma. Swesr’s Ilistory of English Sounds ia being 
printed for the English Dialect Society as well as 
for the Philological Society, with the author's 
permission, 

Mr. Harorp Lirrrepatn, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has undertaken to edit, for the New 


Shakspere Society, Shakspere’s play of The Two | 


Noble Kinsmen, in which he was largely helped 
be Fletcher, as he was in his Henry the Eighth. 
Mr. Littledale made a careful independent ex- 
amination of the play, to distinguish the Fletcher 
“parts from the Shakspere ones; and, having tabu- 
lated his results, found (as many other students 
have) that they coincided with those of the late 
Mr. Ilickson, printed in 1848 (and reprinted this 
year by the New Shakspere Society). Mr. Little- 
dale will, according to the New Shakspere Society's 
rules, reprint the first quarto of 1636, and then 
have a revised edition of it, retaining the old 
spelling, with Introduction, notes, and a Glossarial 
Coneordance distinguishing Fletcher's words from 
Shalkspere’s. In the text of the play, Fletcher's 
part will be printed without leads, so as to make 
‘ats distinction from Shakspere’s part at once 
apparent to the eye. 


A wew weekly journal is to be started, shortly 
after the orening of Leicester Square, and to be 
venlled Leicester Square. It will not only be a 
Jocal paper; it is to become the organ of rational 
amusement and play-places for the people; and it 
will advocate the measures supvaniel by the 
Playground Society, in which the late Charles 
Wickens was so keenly interested. 


Tux first volume of the cabinet edition of Mr. 
TFennyson’s works has appeared. This edition, 
for which we are indebted to that most enter- 
prising firm of publishers, Messrs. Henry 8. King 
& Co., is to come out in ten monthly volumes, 
each of which will be limited to the price of half- 
a-cTown. 


A FEW weeks ago we directed our readers’ 
attention to a poem published in the National 
Reformer, as an interesting literary production in 
seme danger of being overlooked owing to the 
manner and place of its publication. As our 
esteemed contemporary the Spectator has since 
given its serious attention to our remarks as well 
as to the poem itself, we ought perhaps to explain 
snore fully the character of merit and the degree 





of originality which the poem appears to possess, 
if considered apart from religious or philosophical 
bias. It is generally easy to describe a new writer 
in terms of two or three popular contemporaries, 
or some one established school, and this cannot 
be done with B. V.: his versification is often 
rugged, sometimes careless, but he has good 
lines—lines, let us say, as good as the good 
lines of Mr. Swinburne’s—that are not at all like 
Mr. Swinburne, or any other immediate model ; 
and though the author of one original poem is not 
necessarily a great original poet, the originality 
of style in this case is real, so far as it goes. The 
substance of the poem is, in one sense, as old as 
Ecclesiastes, but there is some novelty in the way 
in which the author has given form to his concep- 
tion of the vanity of all things. He does not, 
like Schopenhauer, maintain dogmatically that 
life is an evil in itself; he does not, like Leopardi, 
dwell in detail upon his own sense of its evilness ; 
he has chosen simply to represent that vision of 
darkness, which is a reality to some minds, es- 
pecially to those most impressed with the sub- 
jective, relative nature of such qualities as light 
and darkness ; and the poetical effect of his ghastly 
imagery is heightened, because the picture is com- 
plete in itself—as a picture—without including a 
theory, fatalistic or otherwise, of why some people 
do see the world in shade. That they do isa 
psychological fact which does not become more 
painful than before by being treated imaginatively, 
though there are certainly states of mind in which 
the contemplation of such images may tend to 
give an unhealthy permanence to the subjective 
gloom, 

M. Jutrs JANIN has bequeathed his library to 
his native town, Saint-Etienne, Mdme. Janin re- 
taining the use of it during her lifetime. The 
formation of this library was the work of half a 
century, comprising, as it does, from six to seven 
thousand volumes. Besides admirable editions, Al- 
dines, Elzevirs, Robert Estiennes, and some fine 
copies of the poets of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, it contains copies, on Dutch 
or Chinese paper, of all the works of importance 
which have appeared for the last forty years. 
Authors, knowing the fondness of the celebrated 
critic for good books, had complimentary copies 
printed for him, with dedications in prose or in 
verse. Jules Janin made it a duty and a pleasure 
to have them richly bound by the most celebrated 
binders, such as Trautz-Bauzonnet, Duru, Capé, 
Gayler-Hiron, Petit, &c. Some of these dedica- 
tions are real manuscript prefaces. Under the 
cover of most of the volumes is to be found a 
letter from the author. A copy of Jocelyn con- 
tains, besides the dedication, four pages of manu- 
script written by Lamartine. There are some 
unique copies. The publisher Curmer had 
printed, solely for Janin, a single copy of a splen- 
did book ornamented with original designs. This 
library is a veritable literary and artistic treasure 
for the town of Saint-Etienne. 

Tue second half-yearly part of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society’s autotype Facsimiles of Ancient 
Manuscripts has recently been issued. It is 
edited, like the first, by Messrs. Bond and Thomp- 
son, and contains eleven well-executed plates, 
making a total for the first year's issue of twenty- 
four facsimiles, each accompanied by a copy in 
letterpress, and a careful description of the MS. 
from which it is taken, Looking, therefore, to the 
quantity as well as the quality of the return for the 
guinea subscription, we are not surprised to learn 
that the Society's numbers have for some time 
been complete. The manuscripts represented in 
the part are: 14-15, Codex Bezae (Cambridge), 
sixth century; 16. Gospels (Harley MS. 1775), 
sixth or seventh century ; 17. Gospel of St. John 
(Stoneyhurst), seventh ceatury ; 18-19. Psalter of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury (Cotton MS. Vesp. 
A. 1), about a.pv. 700; 20-21. Gospels of St. 
Chad (Chapter of Lichfield), about a.p. 700; 
22. Lindisfarne Gospels (Cotton MS. Nero D. IV.), 
about A.D. 700; 23. Decree of Aethelheard, Abp. of 





Canterbury (ChapterofCant.),a.p.803 ; 24. Charter 
of Berchtwulf, king of Mercia (Chapter of Cant.), 
about a.p. 848. The two plates from the bilin- 
gual Codex Bezae, one of which represents the 
Greek text and the other the Latin, are i 
interesting, taken as they are from one of the 
oldest and most remarkable of the extant MS. 
copies of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
of scarcely less interest are the Gospels of St. 
Chad (Pl. 20, 21), a fine MS. in a bold half- 
uncial hand, the characteristics of which, as well 
as of the ornamentation, are Irish. The second 
of the two plates represents a full-page portrait of 
St. Luke, seated in a chair, and holding in one 
hand a cross, in the other a staff with an elaborate 
interlaced head. We hope to see in future parts 
additional facsimiles from this volume, among 
others the cruciform design on the leaf following 
the portrait of St. Luke, which in beauty and 
skilful execution is second only to that from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels given in Part I. As regards 
the history of the MS., a note in a hand of 
the ninth century states that it was purchased 
by a certain Gelhi in exchange for his best 
horse, and dedicated to God and St. Teilo, 
patron saint of Llandaff. The first entry con- 
necting it with the cathedral church of St. 
Chad is that of the name of Winsy, Bishop of 
Lichfield in 973. In the Gospel of St. John 
(Pl. 17), now the property of Stoneyhurst College 
—a beautifully written little volume, not six 
inches high—is an extremely interesting note, 
written about A.D. 1300, recording the tradition 
that the MS. was found in the tomb of St. Cuth- 
bert, who died in 687. Pl. 18, from Cotton MS. 
Vesp. A. 1, is also a very beautiful specimen of 
handwriting. The characters are sharply defined 
uncials; but the first line of the psalm, of which 
the page contains the beginnings is written in 
large ornamental letters. The other page from 
the same MS. (P1. 19), is from part of a homily 
of St. Basil, prefixed to the Psalter, and is written 
in fine slender rustic capitals. The page from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (PI. 22) is from the beginning 
of St. Luke, and the beauty of the initial letter 
and the border is equal, if not superior, to that of 
the pages from the baplaistng of St. Matthew and 
St. John which were reproduced in Part I. As 
objection might possibly be made to the almost 
exclusively theological character of the MSS. in 
the present part, we may state that facsimiles 
from early copies of Livy and Terence in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale would have been included 
but for an accidental delay in the transmission of 
the plates. The support which the society has 
received from the authorities of the Paris and 
other foreign libraries deserves cordial recognition, 
and leads us to hope that in course of time faith- 
ful facsimiles of all the chief MS. rarities of the 
continent, not excepting those in the Vatican 
itself, may be placed within the reach of all who 
take an interest in palaeography. 


Tue Norwegians have suffered so much from 
hot-headed people who have advocated the aban- 
donment of the use of classic Danish in favour of 
the rude peasant dialect of Norway, that Morgen- 
bladet takes 2 grim pleasure in describing a most 
grotesque effort of a parallel kind which is being 
made in America. A certain Swede, it appears, 
Frantz Hermann Widstrand by name, has made 
himself famous in his own town of Monticello, 
somewhere in Wisconsin, by writing a very lau- 
datory life of himself. The success of this daring 
and original enterprise has determined him to 
try a bolder flight, and accordingly he has sub- 
mitted to Congress, by Senator Ramsay, a scheme 
for the discontinuance of the English language 
throughout the States. Herr Widstrand is of 
opinion that it is unworthy of a great and inde- 
pendent nation to make use of any of the tongues 
originated in that effete Europe that now totters 
into its dotage ; and it is not English only, but 
German, French, and even Swedish, that he 
wishes to banish. He desires Congress to com- 
mand the people of the States to acquire a grace- 
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fal, easy language, that he, Herr Widstrand, hes 
invented, and s that July 4, 1876, should 
‘be celebrated by the final expulsion of the 


lish language from the States. Congress is 
said to have sent the proposition into committee, 
but that must be Morgenbdladet's fun. It is not 
stated whether any proposal is afloat to enquire 
into the condition of Herr Widstrand’s mind. 


Dr. Horrprne, who is the Danish author of a 
rather clever book on German Philosophy since 
Hegel, publishes this spring Den engelske Filosophi 
¢ vor Tid (English Philosophy in our Time). He 
considers that contemporary English writers have 
added thought of no small importance for the 
wider development of philosophy and the working 
out of its universal problems. He then sketches 
the labours of the “ empirical school” under John 
Stuart Mill and Alexander Bain, then the critical 
school, in which he includes Whewell, Hamilton 
and Mansell, and lastly gives a good deal of space 
to the system of Herbert Spencer, in which he sees 
a development higher than either school, and in 
its leader a man who promises to create a new 
epoch in thought. 


WE give here a few selections from a manu- 
script volume which has been lent to us, purport- 
ing to be a “Oatalogue of all the Books entered 
in the Register Book of the Company of Station- 
ers, London, from the 26th day of March, 1676, 
to the 24th day of October, 1678.” It is a con- 
temporary copy, made by John Lilly, Clerk of 
the Company, and is a curious testimony to the 
literary activity of those times. The entries in 
all number about 145, during the two years and 
a half over which it extends :— 


1676 
June 15. By licence under the hand of Mr. 
Lestrange, A Play entituled The 
Man of Mode, or Sr Fopling Flutter, 
a Comoedy written by Geo. Etheridge, 
Esq. 
» 9» By licence under the hand of Mr. 
Lestrange, A Play entituled Don 
Carlos, Prince of Spaine, A Tragedy 
as it was acted at the Duke’s Theatre 
written by Jo. Ottway, Esq. 
1676 
August 9. By licence under the hand of Mr. 
Lestrange. A Small Tract entituled 
Wonderful News from Bristoll A true 
yet Prodigious Relation how a Hen 
on y°® 3d of July last brought into y* 
World a Kitling or young Catt to the 
unspeakable admiration of many Peo- 
ple present. 
10. By licence under the hand of Mr. Secre- 
tary Coventry, a Pook entituled The 
Memoires of James Duke of Hamil- 
ton, by Gilbert Burnett, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Mae 
26. By licence under the hand of Mr. Smith 
A Book entituled Cockers Arithmetick 
Vulgar &e. Decimall &e. being the 
Production of 20 yeares. study by 
Edward Cocker. [A copy of this, the 
first. edition, belonging to Sir Wm. 
Tite, has just been sold for 141. 10s.] 
November 7. By licence under the hand of Mr. 
L’estrange, England’s Improvemt by 
sea & land, To out doe y*® Dutch 
without fighting, to pay debts with- 
out money, and to set at worke all 
y® Poore in England &e. by Andrew 
Yarranton, Gent. 
December 2. By licence under y* hand of Mr. 
Lestrange, a Brief History of y* 
Warrs with the Indians in New Eng- 
land from June y* 24 1675, when 
y* First englishman was murdered by 
the Indians to August 12, 1676 when 
Philip alias Metacomett, the Principal 
author of y® Warr was slaine, written 
by Increase Matler, Teacher of a 
Church of Christ at Boston in New 
England. 
1676-7 ; 
February.8 By licence under y* hand of Mr. L’es- 
trange, a Play called Titus and 





Berenice, A Tragedy acted at y* 
Duke's Theatre, with a Farce called 
the Cheates of Scappin, by Tho. 
Otway Gert. © 


1677 
March 29 By licence under y* hand of Mr. L’e- 
strange The Workes of the Greate 
Politician Nicholas Machiavell Citti- 
zen and Secretary of Florence. 
April 13 By licence under the hand of Mr. L’e- 
strange A Comedy called the Country 
Innocence, or the Chamber Maid 
turn’d Quaker, by John Leonard. 
18 By licence under the hand of Mr Sill 
A short French and English Dic- 
tionary, togeather with a New French 
irammar for English to learn French, 
And an English Grammar for For- 
reigners to learne English by. 
1677. 
May 4. By licence under the hand of Mr. 
Lestrange, Anthony & Cleopatra, A 
Play written by y* hono’ble St Charles 
Sedley, Bart 
July 7. By licence under the hand of Mr. 
L’estrange, A Play called the Rover 
or the Banish’t Cavalier, As it was 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre, written 
by Mrs. A. Bebn. 

August 22. By licence under the hand of. Mr. 
Lestrange, Hudibras, The Third and 
last part by y* Author of y° first & 
second parts. 

November 2. By licence under the hand ef Mr. 
Lestrange, A just and seasonable 
Reprehension of Naked Breasts and 
Shoulders written by a Grave and 
learned Papist, Translated by Edward 
Cook Esq., with a Preface by Mr. 
Richard Baxter. 


Tue Rey. Canon Edmunds (Durham) is about 
to publish a short critical commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. The text followed 
is that of Lachmann, checked by that of Tischen- 
dorf, and by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic 
MSS. The volume is intended specially for the 
use of theological students and of pupi!l-teachers. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine has one very interesting 
paper on the writings of Leih-tsze, a philosopher 
of the fourth century B.c.. by “F. S. T.” He was 
a Taonist, that is, an adherent of Laon-tsze, the 
contemporary and rival of Confucius, whose watch- 
word was taon, “the path,” by which some at- 
tempt to understand “the ideal unity of the 
universe,” though “the course of nature” is at 
once a more literal and more intelligible rendering. 
Leih-tsze was a sceptic and a fatalist, and in his 
writings the doctrine of spontaneity, or passive 
fulfilment of the instincts of nature, preached by 
the founder of Taonism, assumes occasionally the 
appearance of immoral indifferentism. At the 
same time, many of the anecdotes told of him 
have the obvious purpose of contrasting his prac- 
tical geniality with the melancholy conscienttous- 
ness of Confucius ; and though the school to which 
he belonged subsequently sank into obscure trifling 
with magic and mysticism, his own credulity 
began with a semi-rational enthusiasm (not wolile 
Bacon’s) for the miracles possible to human 
thought and will. The following is one of the 
best of his stories: “A stupid countryman, 
ninety years of age, had his dwelling on the 
northern slope of a lofty mountain range, two 
hundred or a long and ten thousand cubits 
high. One day he was struck with the thought 
that a road to the south was eminently desirable, 
so he called his family together and proposed to 
level the precipices, and make a road through to 
the southern waters. His wife remonstrated, hint- 
ing that the old man’s strength would not suffice to 
demolish a hillock, let alone those great mountains. 
But the old man was not daunted ; and leading on 
his son and grandson, the three of them began to 
pick and dig, and to carry away the stones and 
earth in Seslhste, and an old widow sent her child 





of seven years old to help them. Winter and 
summer they toiled away, and after a whole year 
seemed to be where they began. A shrewd old 
grey-beard mocked their slow progress; but the 
stupid countryman replied with a sigh: ‘ Your 
heart is not so intelligent as that of this widow's 
feeble child. Although I am old and shall die, I 
have a son, and he has a son; these will have 
children and grandchildren. My posterity will go 
multiplying without end, and the mountain will not 
grow bigger. What is to prevent our levelling it ?’ 
The old man had nothing to say, but the spirit 
which presides over snakes heard what was said, 
and fearing that the work would not stop, re- 
ported the matter to God. God wes affected by 
their sincerity, and commanded two genii to re- 
move the mountains, shifting one to the east, 
and another to the south, so as to open a pass to 
the river Hau.” 


In the New Quarterly Magazine, a paper on 
Habit in Plants, by H. Evershed, brings together 
a few interesting particulars about the difficulty 
some plants have in accommodating their times 
and seasons of growth to a change of place; but 
its chief value is as an illustration of the ease 
with which vegetable species may be personified 
in thought and credited with much practical 
reason and ingenuity. Mr. Banks's reminiscences 
of the strange birds and beasts he has succeeded 
in taming will interest other unscientific natural- 
ists. Among the “Notes of Travel in Portugal,” 
there is a story of a remarkably ingenious swindle 
perpetrated by a famous, still living chevalier 
@industrte, whose name has enriched the Portu- 
guese language with a new term for that profes- 
sion, Letjardismo, a word, according to the writer, 
already familiar throughout all Portugal and 

brazil. 


Mr. Grapstonr’s second article on Homer in 
the Contemporary Review wraps up two im- 
portant facts—that the Homeric poems and the 
Trojan War seem to be'ong to the period when 
Thebes was the capital of Egypt, and Sidon the 
great city of the maritime Canaanites; and one 
ingenious conjecture, that Memmon’s Keteioi were 
the Egyptian Kete and the biblical Hittites—in 
a cloud of minute ingenuity a good deal of which 
is quite out of date. Mr. Simpson's delicate and 
appreciative study of Petrarch is perhaps rather 
needlessly apologetic in style, as most readers of 
the present day are free from a dislike of his verbal. 
trifling so strong as to interfere with their enjoy- 
ment of his higher, sincerely passionate strains. It 
is well observed, howevcr, that the passion of Pe- 
trarch does really differ from that which hears the 
same name in modern literature. Consisting in its 
essence of devotion to a higher being, the picture 
of it is without all the effects of reciprocity that 
are necessary to give the appearance of reality to 
the representation of such emotional relations 
now. 


Mr. A. ©. Lyatt, in the Fortnightly Review, 
maintains, in reply to Professor Max Miiller’s 
lecture on Missions (as reported in the Tvmes), 
that Brahminism is not a dead religion, and that 
it proselytises more successfully than any other 
religion in the present day. As Professor Max 
Miiller points out in a note appended to Mr. 
Lyall’s article, a religion to which proselytes are 
admitted is not necessarily a missionary religion 
in the sense in which Buddhism and Christianity, 
and even Mahometanism are missionary re- 
ligions ; but this does not affect the — 
of the facts by which Mr. Lyall proves Brahminism 
to be a living and growing faith ; growing by the 
ebsorption of non-Aryan tribes into the Hindu 
community, and by the influence of individual 
devotees, who form sects mainly out of the dis- 
inherited classes, which ultimately are reabsorbed 
into Brahminism. Mr. Lyall seems to imply, in 
contradiction to most recent authorities, that Ma- 
hometanism is stationary or declining in India. 


Prorrssor Cowrtt, in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
gives ussome dozen well-chosen translations from 
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Hafiz with a very unsatisfactory introduction. 
We have been told quite often enough that Hafiz 
wasnot,asSir William Jonessup , the Persian 
Anacreon, and that the strictest Sufis managed 
to read their own austerity into his poetry ; as for 
that matter, St. Gertrude spiritualised the Low 
Country version of Gudrun’s “Lamentation for 
Siegfried,” and St. Teresa spiritualised the 
language of contemporary Spanish pastorals ; what 
we want to know is how Hafiz and many other 
Persian poets came to seek in excess, at least in 
libertinism, the religious rapture and exaltation 
which orthodox devotees and poets sought in 
asceticism. In the same periodical Mr. Oxen- 
ford paraphrases a version of the Esthonian 
epic, or legend of Kalewipoeg (the son of 

ew), whom he styles “the Esthonian Hercules,” 
though the only one of his labours that can 
be called profitable to mankind is his intro- 
ducing agriculture in Wiro (Esthonia), by drain- 
ing the marshes and ploughing the plains with a 
colossal ape that no one but himself could 
guide. The rest of his adventures are encountered 
m search of his mother, who has been removed to 
the realm of shades. He buys a magical sword 
of marvellous temper, but slaying with it one of 
the smith’s sons, it is cursed, and ultimately causes 
his death. As in the Kalewala, there is a good deal 
of wild, apy late invention mixed with the 
primitive framework, and nothing but a literal 
translation gives the reader a chance of discrimi- 


nating, even approximately, between the two 
elements. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE discoveries made by H.M.S Brisk in New 
Guinea appear to be very important. It is now 
found that what was formerly supposed to be the 
north portion of the island is an entirely separate 
island, and between the two is a passage that will 
considerably shorten the route from Australia to 


A COMMISSION appointed by the Ottoman Go- 
vernment has declared that true plague has broken 
out in the neighbourhood of Ragdad. Quarantine 
has been established round all the affected dis- 
tricts. It is worthy of note that a similar out- 
break took place in the same district in 1867, 
eaused then, as now, by severe privation among the 


inhabitants. 


By private advices which have reached England, 
dated Ujiji, February 28, and which have there- 
fore arrived in a wonderfully short space of time, 
we learn that Lieutenant Cameron had reached 
that place in safety, and was preparing for a speedy 
departure. He speaks in the highest terms of an 
india-rubber boat he took with him, made by 
Mathews & Son, of Charing Cross, and of two 
bell-tents, similar to those used in the Abyssinian 
campaign, than which we know, by personal 
experience, nothing can be better adapted for 


fravelling. 


_ ANOTHER mark of the state of feeling now ex- 
isting on the East Coast of Africa has just been 
furnished in the murder at Magadoxa of a Euro- 
pean who had resided there for some years. We 
have received no particulars as yet; but this is 
certainly one result of the policy which has not 
insisted on the execution at Zanzibar of the mur- 
derer of Lieutenant McCausland, and which has 
led the Arabs to believe that all the anti-slaye- 
trade operations were so much moonshine. 


WE understand that Colonel Gordon has sent 
home an application from Gondokoro, to the effect 
that two oflicers of the Royal Engineers may be 
— = to join him forthwith. It is. believed 

at Colonel Gordon hopes to be on the Great 
Lake about November next. 


_ Tue plans for the rehabilitation and modernisa- 
tion of ancient Rome include designs for the con- 
struction of a harbour, the erection of an extensive 
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line of warehouses, and the opening of a railway 
at Fiumicino, near Porto, Trajan’s ancient port, 
which inundations of the‘Tiber and accumulations 
of sand have for ages rendered wholly unfit for 
trading purposes. According to an —_— 
recently concluded between the Prince Allesandro 
Torlonia on the one hand, and the Signors 
Noccioli of Rome, and Semenza of Milan on the 
other, a Ye tract of land, lying between Fiumi- 
cino and the right arm of the Tiber has been 
ceded by the former to the latter, for the purpose 
of being drained and — to the specified pur- 
pose of creating an efficient and commodious 
trading port, which may prove to modern Rome 
—with due regard to the requirements and im- 

rovements of the present day—what Ostia and 
Portus were to the ancient city. Every appliance 
of science is to be brought to bear on the contem- 
plated scheme, and, in accordance with the special 
stipulations of the Prince, a station is to be erected 
near his own villa on the Fiumicino line, and the 
so-called Lago Traiano and the marshes of the 
Campo Salino are to be drained. 


WE learn from Le Cosmopolite, a useful little 
journal appearing weekly in four languages at 
Geneva, that the Alpine Club of French Switzer- 
land have selected a between the Schwarz- 
see and Galmis, named in General Dufour’s map 
as “Kleine Briinnen,” for their excursion this 
year. The peak, called in the district “ Grosse 
Briinnen,” is about 7,000 feet high, and forms the 
centre of a mountain region well worth explora- 
tion. It can be ascended by three roads, the most 
pleasant being that leading over La Villette. The 
ascensionistes of Vaud, Geneva, Valais and Friburg, 
had a meeting, recently, at Galmis, The “ Tédi,” 
“ Rhiatien,” and “Uto” sections of the Swiss 
Alpine Club intend to ascend the Alvier. 


Art the last meeting of the Dutch Geographical 
Society it was unanimously resolved to send a 
scientific expedition to Sumatra, to explore the 
unknown portion of that island. The cost is ex- 
pected not to exceed 2,0007. 


Tr is said that on February 16, the body of the 
Russian courier from Peking to Kiachta was 
found frozen to death in the snows of the Mon- 
golian desert. Although this postal service has 
now been carried on for many years, we believe 
that such an accident has never happened before. 


We hear that measures are being taken to 
examine the diamond fields of Sarawak. Coal 
mining, too, is being actively carried on in that 
country, and Rajah Brooke's Government are 
working some mines on their own account. 


A SIGNIFICANT comment on the benefit that has 
accrued to Persia from the Shah’s late visit to 
England, is furnished in the account we have 
lately read of the determined attack made by high- 
way robbers on Captain Napier’s party, between 
Bushire and Shiraz. After a severe fight the 
escort and party were overpowered, one sowar 
being killed and two men severely wounded, and 
all the property plundered. Though redress will 
in this instance be, of course, exacted from the 
Persian Government, we can remember the time 
but very lately when such an occurrence would 
have been nearly impossible. But a very short 
time ago an English officer could travel all over 
Persia alone and unprotected with perfect safety. 
Misrule and neglect have, however, to answer for 
the absolute insecurity to life and property 
which characterises existence in Persia, as for 
many other evils; and there is no sign whatever 
of the approach of that millennium which enthu- 
siasts assured us would be brought about in Persia 
directly the Shah had time to develop the impres- 
sion produced by his European experiences. 


TRAVELLERS intending to visit Germany in the 
course of the present year will be interested to 
know that a general map of Germany and the 
adjacent lands has just been published by 
Messrs. Rieger, of Miinich, under the immediate 
direction and supervision of Herr J. G. Mayr, 














to the railway and steamboat systems esta- 
blished in the various countries, and is enriched 
with numerous useful statistical and other tables. 
The Messrs. Nitzscke, of Stuttgart, have also 
recently put forth a new and improved edition of 
their ah nnn Karte des Deutschen Reichs, in 
which all the rivers, railways, and principal high- 
roads are laid down in well and distinctly marked 
coloured lines, and may, therefore, be ed 
rather as a supplementary adjunct than a rival to 
Herr Mayr’s more compendious chart. 


Tue serious damage inflicted on the Frisian and 
Slesvig Holstein coast lands by the inundations 
of November 12 and 13, 1872, has been the means. 
of drawing the attention of the Imperial German 
Government to the question of the existing means 
of defence against the inroads of the sea on ex- 
— coasts, An examination of the dykes and 

reakwaters of the Ditmarsh and Slesvig Holstein 
lands has shown that the system of construction 
hitherto adopted in these districts is radically bad 
and practically inadequate to the exigencies of 
the case. At the present moment as many as 
twenty-four different projects are under considera- 
tion for the construction of the necessary sea- 
defences, which it is estimated will cost about 
1,200,000 thalers ; but as yet nothing decisive has 
been arranged, owing in to the excessively 
complicated nature of the private as well as State 
interests involved in the question of proprietary 
obligations and taxes. All who are familiar with 
the navigation of the Baltic along its western 
branches, and of the German Ocean off the coast 
of Jutland, will be able to appreciate at its full 
value the enormous importance of the question 
how to secure the more thorough protection of 
the low-lying islands and coastlands from the 
further encroachments of the sea. Even the most 
unobservant of travellers must have noticed that 
nothing save the most — and effectual sys- 
tem of permanent breakwaters can rescue these 
districts from the fate of being in time—and pro- 
bably at no very remote period—utterly silted up 
and engulfed in sand. 


The following strange story has, says the Home- 

ward Mail, been communicated to the Indian 
Ts :— 

“We had left Colombo in the steamer Strathowen. 
had rounded Galle, and were well in the Bay, with our 
course laid for Madras, steaming over a calm and 
tranquil sea. About an hour before sunset on May 10, 
we saw on our starboard beam and about two miles 
off, a small schooner lying becalmed ; there was no- 
thing in her appearance or position to excite remark, 
bat as we came up with her, I lazily examined her 
with my binocular, and then noticed between us, but 
nearer her, a long, low swelling, lying on the sea, 
which from its colour and shape I took to be a bank 
of seaweed. As I watched, the mass hitherto at rest 
on the quiet sea was set in motion. It struck the 
schooner, which visibly reeled, and then righted ; im- 
mediately afterwards the masts swayed sideways, and 
with my glass I could clearly discern the enormous 
mass and the hull of the schooner coalescing--I can 
think of no other term. Judging from their exclama- 
tions, the other gazers must have witnessed the same 
appearance. Almost immediately after the collision 
and coalescence the schooner’s masts swayed towards us, 
lower and lower; the vessel was on her beam end, 
lay there a few seconds, and disappeared ; the masts 
righting as she sank, and the main exhibiting a re- 
versed ensign struggling towards its peak. A cry of 
horror arose from the lookers on; and, as if by 
instinct, our ship’s head was at once turned towards 
the scene, which was now marked by the forms of 
those battling for life—the sole survivors of the 
pretty little schooner, which only twenty minutes 
before floated bravely on the smooth sea. ; 

“ As soon as the poor fellows were able to tell their 
story, they astounded us with the assertion that their 
vessel had been submerged by a gigantic cuttle-fish 
or calamary, the animal which, in a smaller form, 
attracts so much attention in the Brighton Aquarium 


ir 
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as the Each narrator had his version of the 
story, but in the main all the narratives tallied so 
remarkably as to leave no doubt of the fact. 

“As soon as he was at leisure, I prevailed on the 
pon 54 to give me his written account of the disaster, 
and I have. now much pleasure in sending you a copy 
of his narrative: ‘I was lately the skipper of the 
Pearl schooner, 150 tons, as tight a little craft as ever 
sailed the seas, with a crew of six men. We were 
bound from the Mauritius to Rangoon in ballast to 
return with paddy, and had put in at Galle for water. 
Three days out we fell becalmed in the Bay (lat. 8° 
50’ N. long., 84° 5’ E.); on May 10 about 5 p.m. (eight 
bells I know had gone) we sighted a two-masted 
ecrew on our port quarter, about five or six miles off; 
very soon after, as we lay motionless, a great mass 
rose slowly out of the sea, about half a mile off on our 
larboard side, and remained spread out as it were and 
stationary ; it looked like the back of a huge whale, 
but it sloped less, and was of a brownish colour ; even 
at that distance it seemed much longer than our craft, 
and it seemed to be basking in the sun. “ What’s that?” 
I sung out to the mate. “ Blest if I knows ; barring its 
size, colour, and shape, it might be a whale,” replied 
Tom Scott; “and it ain’t the sea sarpent,” said one 
of the crew, “for he’s too round for that ere crittur.” 
I went into the cabin for my rifle, and as I was pre- 
paring to fire, Bill Darling, a Newfoundlander, came 
on deck, and looking at the monster, exclaimed, putting 
up his hand, “ Have acare, master, that ere is a squid, 
and will capsize us if you hurt him.” Smiling at the 
idea, I let fly and hit him, and with that he shook, 
there was a great ripple all round him, and he began 
to move. “Out with all your axes and knives,” 
shouted Bill, “and cut at any part of him that comes 
aboard ; look alive, and Lord help us!” Not aware 
of the danger, and never having seen or heard of such 
a monster, I gave no orders, and it was no use touch- 
ing the helm or ropes to get out of the way. By this 
time three of the crew, Bill included, had found axes, 
and one a rusty cutlass, and all were looking over the 
ship's side at the advancing monster. We could now 
see a huge oblong mass moying by jerks just under 
the surface of the water, and an enormous train fol- 
lowing ; the oblong body was at least half the size of 
our vessel in length and just as thick; the wake or 
train might have been 100 feet long. In the time 
that I have taken to write this the brute struck us, 
and the ship quivered under the thud;.in another 
moment, monstrous arms like trees seized the vessel, 
and she heeled over; in another second the monster 
was aboard, squeezed in between the two masts, Bill 
screaming, “Slash for your lives ;” but all our slashing 
was of no avail, for the brute, holding on by his arms, 
slipped his vast body overboard, and pulled the vessel 
down with him on her beam ends. We were thrown 
into the water at once; and just as I went over, I 
caught sight of one of the crew, either Bill or Tom 
Fielding, squashed up between the mast and one of 
those awful arms. For a fewseconds our ship lay 
on her beam ends, then filled and went down. Another 
of the crew must have been sucked down, for you 
only picked up five. The rest you know. I can't tell 
who ran up the ensign. 

“«¢ James Froyn, late master, schooner Pearl.’” 








THE LATE MR, C. F. TYRWHITT-DRAKE. 


By the death of my dear friend and kindly 
fellow-traveller, Charles F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, geo- 
— science has sustained no common loss. 

om has a career of brighter promise been 
brought to an untimely close; for, though barely 
thirty years old, he had already done enough to 
place him in the front rank of explorers; while 
the experience he had gained and his intimate 
kmowledge of Oriental languages and character 
would, it was hoped, have produced the most im- 
sme results to science, and especially to our 
wledge of the Holy Land. But, like many 
another young enthusiast, he has fallen a victim 
to his too ardent devotion to the pursuit of know- 
ledge j overwork in a baneful climate had already 
nm his naturally robust constitution, and on 
Tuesday, June 23, he succumbed to an attack of 
typhoid fever, and died at Jerusalem. Destined 
inally for the Church, he entered at Trinity 

, Cambridge, but was compelled by a 
chronic asthma to leave the university without 





taking a degree, and seek a of climate. 
For several years he wintered in Morocco, where 
he ind in his passion for sport and taste for 
natural history. In 1868 he travelled up the 
Nile, and subsequently visited Sinai just as mem- 
bers of the Survey ee were on the point 
of leaving the Peninsula. In the following year, 
aided by a grant from his university, he joined me 
in the Brat stein of the Tih (or “ Wilderness of 
the Wanderings”) and the countries east of the 
Arabah, after which we visited together most of- 
the places of interest in Palestine and Syria, re- 
turning home by Greece and Turkey. The next 
winter he again proceeded to Syria for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and explored many of the 
unknown parts of the country in company with 
Captain Burton, in conjunction with whom he 
ublished a work entitled Unexplored Syria. 
frora that time until his death he was attached 
to the service of the society, and engaged upon the 
survey of Palestine now in progress. His reports 
—, in the Quarterly Statements of the 
alestine Exploration Fund, and noticed from 
time to time in the metropolitan journals, testify 
to the energy and perseverance with which he 
performed his task, and we are indebted to his 
discoveries for much additional light upon the 
geography and archaeology of the Bible. Of his 
rivate worth I cannot trust myself to speak at 
ength—the memories of affectionate intercourse 
and brotherly tenderness crowd too thick upon 
me. For eleven months we lived together in one 
little tent; and, amid dangers, privations, and 
annoyances which would have tried the temper 
of most men, I never once heard from him an 
unkind or petulant word—never found him other 
than a frank, true friend, a sympathetic and 
cheerful companion, and an ardent, untiring fel- 
low-worker, E. H. Parmer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. R. MORRIS AND DR. WEYMOUTH. 


1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
In the late correspondence in the ACADEMY 
between Dr. Morris and Dr. Weymouth, the latter 
refers to me as identifying the Moeso-Gothiec tau- 





jan with the lish do, On referring to m 
oeso-Gothic Glossary, I am sorry to find that 
certainly did make this mistake once, but it was 
a slip, and I should not think of attempting to 
sustain the identification, The Moeso-Gothic 
tawjan is, as I now believe, obviously the same 
word with the Old High German szawyjan or zow- 
jan, to make or prepare, which is the A.S. tawian, 
to prepare, still used in the phrase “to taw 
leather.” This is quite distinct from the E. do, 
G. thun, variously spelt tén, dén, tuan, duan, &c., 
in Old High German ; of which the past tense 
plural, tatumes, tatut, tatun (Graff, v. 288), bears 
so striking an analogy to the Moeso-Gothic past- 
tense plural weak-verb suflixes, -dedum, -deduth, 
-dedun, that it can surely not surprise us to find 
Professor Max Miiller asserting their identity, and 
explaining the suflix -ed in loved as meaning did. 
The word did itself is best explained as a mere 
reduplication, so that did=do+do, and not =do 
+ did, as Dr. Weymouth te for the purpose 
of denying the rE Vhilst agreeing with 
Dr. Weymouth that it is very proper to carry on 
discussions in a kindly spirit, I do not see that he 
has made any substantial impression on Dr. 
Morris’s arguments. But my object in writing 
this letter is not to provoke any further discussion, 
which would, I fear, lead to no good result, but 
simply to own that, in connecting taujan with do, 

I went astray, and regret having done so. 
Watrer W, SKxar. 








DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KORAN. 
Hotel Bellevue, Wildbad, Wiirtemberg « 
June 27, 1874, 

Before leaving England, my attention was called 
to a notice of the above work, which had ap 
a short time previously in the Acapremy. It is 
at all times difficult to combat a “suspicion,” but 
while leaving you to trace as many points of re- 
semblance as may exist between my book and 
Lane’s Dictionary, I must ask you to allow me 
most emphatically to deny the imputation of being 
a plagiarist. 

I have omitted all mention of Mr. Lane’s 
Dictionary, because nothing has been borrowed 
from that source. The fact is that, however 
meagre the result may appear, my book occupied 
me more than three years in compiling, having 
been commenced in 1867 ; the materials were for 
the most part coilected at different periods long 
before. At the time that I made up my mind to 

ublish, but little (I believe), if any, of Lane’s 
Distioaney was in print; at all events, I had never 
seen it; and although, doubtless, had the work 
been complete, I might, by referring to it, have 
saved myself a vast amount of trouble, it would 
never have occurred to me to do so without 
acknowledgment. That we should in many in- 
stances have selected the same passages in illustra- 
tion was no more than might have been expected ; 
a large proportion of those I have quoted having 
done similar service long ago. I don't know that 
I need say any more; I can only express a hope 
that you will not refuse the same publicity to my 
letter as you have given to the article to which it 
is a reply, J. PENRICE. 








EVE AND THE RIB. 

British Museum: June 27. 
It has given me no little pleasure to find that 
so high an authority as Professor Max Miiller agrees 
with me in declining, at least for the present, to 
give his assent to Dr. Kleinert’s ingenious theory; 
and still more to find that the suggestion I threw 
out in my last letter as to the selection of the 
rib in preference to other bones had before been 
proposed by Professor Max Miiller,a fact of which I 
was quite ignorant, otherwise (I need scarcely 
add) I should have mentioned it. Ihad not seen 
the solution I suggested anywhere published, and 
it seemed to me a very obvious mode of explain- 
ing the choice of the rib in the allegorical account 

of the creation of Eve. 
SrantEy Lane Poor. 
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PROCTOR'S “ UNIVERSE AND COMING TRANSITS.” 
2, North Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. : 
June 27, 1874, 

As Mr. Ohristie, at p. 722 of the Acapemy for 
June 27, impugns what he describes as my “ at- 
tempt to persuade the public” that my views 
respecting the transit have been adopted, I beg 
you to accord me space to justify myself. 

I opposed three points in Sir G. Airy’s original 
programme : the suggested search for Antarctic 
stations, whence to observe the transit of 1882; 
the statement that Halley’s method “ fails totally ” 
in 1874; and the omission of North Indian 
stations. (See Monthly Notices of the Astronomi- 
cal Society, vol. xxix., pp. 33-42.) The first point 
was given up, not (as Mr. Christie supposes) after 
the Admiralty had stated their views, but when 
my objections were urged, several months later. 
As to the second, Halley’s method is now to be 
applied at four of the originally selected stations, 
and elso at Peshawur. For, thirdly, North India 
is now to be occupied by an observing party. 

These facts justify my statement that my views 
have been adopted. But, if I had to admit the 
reverse, it would only be to acknowledge with 
regret that, owing to such and such causes, other 
nations had been compelled to undertake England's 
duty. “We know that America, instead of occupy- 
ing the Delislean stations Tahiti and the Sandwich 
Islands, goes farther afield to occupy Halleyan 
stations; we know that France will not occupy 
the Marquesas Islands and Suez, which should be 
hers, but less pleasant Halleyan stations ; and we 
know that America, France, and Germany, between 
them, will occupy the islands Campbell, St. Paul's, 
Heard, and Crozet, or, in other words, four out of 
six groups which I named (for reconnaissance 
only) four years ago, and which the Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty described last year as for the 
mest part mere myths, But shall I, an English- 
man (now that science, which is of no nation, is 
satisfied) find in these facts the unpleasant signi- 
ficance which Mr. Christie seems to insist upon? 
In reality, he rebukes me for no longer expressing 
dissatisfaction with his chief’s measures. Is this 
wise ? 

The Challenger’s results cannot possibly affect 
my position. I recommended reconnaissance only, 
and not even reconnaissance for Enderby and 
Sabrina, whereas Sir G. Airy, in 1864, recom- 
mended the occupation of Sabrina Land, and in 
18638 substituted Victoria Land (known to all 
students of Antarctic travel to be inaccessible). No 
one, so far as I know, has suggested the possibility 


of ‘landing’ on ice,” except the Astronomer : 


Royal, who, in 1857, after recommending Wilkes’ 
Land (sailed over by Sir Jas. OC. Ross in 1846-7), 
remarked that “ firm ice would be quite as good 
for these observations as dry land.” (Monthly 
Notices for 1857, p. 216.) I will venture, by the 
way, to say that if the transit had taken place 
twenty years earlier, our country would have 
shown the way to all the nations in unmistakeable 
sort. 

Mr. Christie's remark that “there is probably 
no more reprehensible practice” than that of re- 
printing essays without adequate revision, is 
rather stronger than the occasion would require, 
even if inadequacy of revision were admitted. 
The preface to my Essays on Astronomy indi- 
cates my sufficient reason for reprinting. I have 
thought it necessary in some cases to leave pas- 
sages untouched in essays of an early date, lest 
I should seem to antedate new views. However, 
Mr. Christie (who treats me very fairly, except 
where “class bias” unconsciously affects him) 
acknowledges that my “ book shows more signs of 
careful correction than is usual in such produc- 
tions.” I may explain that the reason why I have 

. “not seen fit to present a complete treatise” on 
the universe, is simply that a promised work is still 
unfinished, and must remain so till I have collected 
and tested certain necessary evidence. It has 
been chiefly as a supplement to that future work 
that I have collected together my essays on the 





same subject, treating certain points more fully 
than would be convenient in the treatise itself. 
Ricup. A. Procror, 








MR. STORY'S STATUES. 
Rome: June 20, 1874. 

Referring to an article on Mr. Story’s Sem- 
ramis, and to another on the Medea of the same 
artist, in the AcaApDEMY of May 2, and May 9, 1874, 
I presume that the following list of the works of 
this eminent sculptor, which I have reason to 
believe to be complete, will possess interest for 
the readers of the ACADEMY :-— 





Sitting Figures. Standing Figures. 

Cleopatra Judith 

Libyan Sibyl Medea 

Semiramis | Dalilah 

Sappho Helen 

Cumaean Sibyl | Vesta 

Polyxena Electra 

Saul | Aleestis 

Bacchus on Panther | Little Red Riding Hcol 

Fauness and Satyr | Bacchus 

Shakespeare | Venus 

lst Beethoven | 2nd Beethoven 

Jerusalem | Phryne 

Salome | Lady Macbeth (sketch) 
Hero 


Mr. Justice Story 


Arcadian Shepherd 
George Peabody 


Edward Everett 
Josiah Quincey 
Marguerite 

Grorge P, Marsu. 


Love and Sphinx | 








THE AUXILIARY “DO.” 
1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : June 29, 1874. 

I find that Mr. Furnivall regards the auxiliary 
use of the verb do as having arisen from the 
causative use of it. That is, no doubt, true to a 
certain extent, but I think he has overlooked a still 
simpler solution, viz., that the auxiliary use of the 
verb arose from a simple ellipsis of the governed 
verb. What I mean will appear more clearly from 
the following examples, which are considerably 
earlier than any he has given. 

In Havelok the Dane, about A.p. 1280, in 
1, 2448, we have— 


‘But dunten him so man doth bere,” 


t.e., but they struck him as people do a bear; 
where doth is for doth dint, and is a real auxiliar 
verb, as it — an ellipsis of dint; althoug 
doth dint might have been equivalent, at that date, 
to cause to be struck. In 1. 1994 we have a still 
clearer case— 


“He folwede hem so hund dos hare,” 


t.e., he followed them as a dog does a hare, where 
does is simply short for does follow. 

But there are also instances in which it is hard 
to say whether the verb is causative or not. Thus, 
in 1. 1840— 


“ Thanne men doth the bere beyte” 


would in modern English be simply “ when men 
do batt the bear;” but in early times it was 
rather more near to the sense—“ when men cause 
the bear to be baited.” 

We may find examples still earlier, viz., in the 


“Ormulum. I would particularly draw attention 


to 1. 10,736:— 


“Forr niss nan mann thatt «fre magg meocnesse 
mare shewenn 

Thann he doth, whase laghethth himm binethenn 

hise lahghre,” &e.— 
t.e., For there is no man that ever may shew more 
meekness that he doth (i.e., doth shew), whosoever 
lowereth (or abaseth) himself beneath his in- 
feriors. 

An example such as this is the more remark- 
able, because the force of do in the Ormulum is 
almost invariably causative, and the word is of very 
frequent occurrence. 

f we may fairly claim the word doth in this 





passage as practically no more than a mere aux- 
iliary verb, I have carried back Mr. Furnivall’s 
earliest date by more than a century. Perhaps a 
careful examination of the Ormulum would pro- 
duce a few more instances. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tuttons, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTunpDay, July4, 1p.m. Salesat Christie's of Pictures from 
the Collection of the late Sir W. 
Tite and General Fox, and of 
important Pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 
2 p.m. Floral Hall Concert. 
3 p.m, Crystal Palace Sixth Summer Con- 





cert (Russian and Polish Music). 
First Night of Madame Fargeveil 
in LZ’ Oncle Sam at the Queen's. 


8 p.m. 


Monpay, Jaly 6, 7 p.m. Entomological. 
8 p.m. First Night of Mademoiselle Agar 
at the St. James’s, in Les 
Plaideurs and Horace. 
TUESDAY, July 7, 1 p.m, Sale at Sotheby's of the Second 


Porticn of Engravings and 
Drawings of R. Cooke, Esq. 
2” Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 
of Foreign Porcelain of Percy 
Robins, Esq. 
7 p.m. Sculptors of England. 

8.30 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology : 
Mr. George Smith—*t Account 
of Recent Excavations. and 
Discoveries made on the site of 
Nineveh.” 

Sale at Sotbeby’s of an extensive 
series of Greek coins of Cities 
and Priitces. 

Royal Society of Literature. 

Sale at Christie's of the Collection 
of Porcelain, Majolica, &c., of 
the late Rev. John Francis 
Stuart. 

Quekett Club. 


WEDNESDAY, July 8, 1 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


THURSDAY, July 9, 1p.m. 


Frimay, July 10, 8 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 


Sensation and Intuition: Studies in Psychor 
logy and Aesthetics. By James Sully, 
M.A. (London: Henry 8. King & Co., 
1874.) 


Tue task of mastering the original works of 
philosophical inquirers, and reproducing 
their leading results in forms capable of 
assimilation by persons of average culture, is 
an extremely useful one, and its successful 
performance merits a greater amount of 
public recognition than commonly attends 
it. Sidney Smith, when he gave in the 
Edinburgh Review his admirable résumé of 
Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, exhibited con- 
siderable satisfaction at the manner in which 
the uncouth and unkempt philosopher had, 
under his hands, been “ washed, trimmed, 
shaved, and forced into clean linen.” Mr. 
Sully, in seeking to popularise portions of 
the writings of Helmholtz, Spencer, Bain, 
Darwin, &c., has had to deal with materials 
free, it is true, from the Benthamite rugged- 
ness of style, but bristling with much greater 
difficulties of their own. In so far, there- 
fore, as he has succeeded in his aim, Mr. 
Sully is fairly entitled to an amount of 
credit proportional to the arduous nature of 
his undertaking. 

The volume before us contains thirteen 
essays, of which six only are now for the 
first time published, the rest being reprints 
from the Westminster, Fortnightly, and Con- 
temporary Reviews. The essays handle a 


number of exceedingly complex and dis- 
puted questions, such as the hypothesis of 
evolution, the conditions of belief, the doc- 
trine of free will, and the like; and the 
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table of contents seems, at first sight, to 
present no obvious connexion between the 
different chapters. On a closer examination, 
however, it will be seen that the bearing of 
physiological and psychological science on 
aesthetics forms the thread on which the 
author has strang the most important of his 
disquisitions. It will be well, therefore, in 
noticing his work, to keep close to this 
directing clue. 

The opening essay deals with the evolu- 
tion hypothesis in relation to human physi- 
ology. Mr. Sully, while carefully stating the 
views of the leading evolutionists, seems 
to allow but little share to their principle 
in the formation of the mental powers. 

“The deeper,” he writes, “one’s study of the 

human mind penetrates, the less room will there 
appear for the play of inherited idea or of instinc- 
tive action.” 
In spite of this, it would seem that his desire 
to be fair to the opposite view has led him 
to under-estimate a great inherent difficulty 
in its method. Thus he draws a parallel 
between physiological research as subsidiary 
to psychology, and the study of long and 
elaborated processes of evolution as subsi- 
diary to physiology in its present state. But 
this scarcely recognises the essential differ- 
ence between these two modes of investiga- 
tion. Physiology affords the means of direct 
experiment, whereas evolution presents us 
with little more than precarious inferences 
from facts ascertained by other methods. 
Thus physiology and psychology are inde- 
pendent sources of positive data, while evo- 
Intion is mainly restricted to theorising on 
the materials accumulated by these more 
fortunately situated branches of research. 
Mr. Sully concludes his first essay by show- 
ing very clearly that the theory of trans- 
mitted ideas affords no basis on which to 
found the conception of the Absolute. He 
sums up as follows :— 


“Tt would thus appear that the acceptance of a 
theory of tranemitted ideas, so far from its show- 
ing the validity of inference respecting the exist- 
ence of an Absolute, really enlarges the scope of 
that kind of psychological analysis which is sub- 
versive of the assumption. Assuming that there 
are emotional and intellectual tendencies in the 
human mind which serve to generate and foster 
beliefs not warranted by experience, one may 
argue that many ideas and apparent intuitions will 
he liable to be transmitted with greater and greater 
force, which owe their genesis not to facts of ex- 
perience, but to the activities of spontaneous 
imagination. And, if this be so, how can one be 
logically certain of the absolute existence of Time 
— Matter or Spirit, the Beautiful or the 
ood f 


The essay on “‘New Theories of Emotional 

xpression”’ is an interesting summary of 
Darwin’s and Spencer’s latest utierances on 
the subject. Mr. Sully attacks—and, we 
think, succeeds in demolishing—the former’s 
Principle of antithesis, according to which, 
when human actions of one kind have be- 
come firmly associated with any sensation or 
emotion, it appears natural that actions of a 
directly opposite kind, though of no use, 
should be unconsciously performed through 
habit and association under the influence 
of a directly opposite sensation or emotion. 

Those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the most important results attained, 
especially in the field of physiological optics, 





by Helmholtz, Weber, Fechner, and others, 
will do well to study Mr. Sully’s third 
chapter. It contains a minute exposition of 
the empirical law obtained by the last-men- 
tioned enquirer, and called by his name, 
according to which the sensation produced 
by a given nerve-stimulus varies as the 
logarithm of the stimulus applied. The 
following quotation is important from the 
authoritative position occupied by Helm- 
holtz in regard to optical questions :— 

“Tt may be well to point out how these addi- 

tions to our knowledge of the eye's movements 
appear to discourage the supposition that the 
higher orders of voluntary action are aided by 
connate and instinctive motor abilities. It seems 
strange indeed that, if an inherited predisposition 
is produced by the accumulated experience of pro- 
genitors, this result does not exhibit itself more 
conspicuously in the movements of the eye. For 
Helmholtz is disposed to interpret the greater 
part of these as the product of repeated tenta- 
tives, slowly rectified and refixed by the guidance 
of practical needs, and acquired in the course of 
individual development.” 
A group of three essays on “ The Basis of 
Musical Sensation,” ‘“ Aspects of Beauty in 
Musical Form,” and “The Nature and 
Limits of Musical Expression,” appeal to a 
much wider circle of readers than the select 
few who take pleasure in abstract meta- 
physical discussions. For this reason we 
propose to notice what is likely to prove by 
far the most generally interesting portion of 
Mr. Sully’s book, with as much fulness as 
our limits will permit. 

To have given the ‘first substantially 
accurate account of Helmholtz’s great acous- 
tical discoveries, in language devoid of 
scientific technicalities, is an achievement 
the credit of which, as far as England is 
concerned, belongs, we believe, to Mr. Sully. 
This exposition, owing, as it does, hardly 
anything to graphic or musical illustration, 
must be considered a decided success, and 
conveys a really intelligible notion of the 
composite nature of musical sounds and of 
the influence exerted by this fact on their 
combinations. On one point of some im- 
portance, however, we must maintain that 
Mr. Sully does not accurately represent 
Helmholtz’s view. He writes as follows :— 

“ The delight of a melodious sequence, for ex- 

ample, that of a fifth, is not due to any conscious- 
ness of resemblance between the successive tones. 
The great exception to this truth is to be found in 
the interval of the octave. Two tones removed by 
one or more octaves always appear of the same 
melodic quality, although their difference of pitch 
is considerable.” 
Helmholtz does not attribute to the octave 
this absolutely unique position among inter- 
vals. C'! is, according to him, more like C 
than G is, because it contains no partial- 
tones not already included in the lower 
clang; but, since G contains a leading 
partial-tone (the 3rd) of C, it must be ad- 
mitted, on the same principle, to be more 
like C than if this were not the case. He 
appeals to the well known fact that in 
sight-singing a fifth is frequently struck by 
mistake for an octave, as practical proof that 
the latter interval has not the prerogative of 
unique identity often claimed for it. 

In the essay on “ Aspects of Beauty in 
Musical Form,” Mr. Sully has given a 
pleasant and perfectly readable account of 





the main elements of form—time, rhythm, 
pitch, and so forth. A reader previously 
unacquainted with the subject will derive 
a considerable amount of information from 
its perusal, whereas he would, in most cases, 
be repelled by the technical phraseology with 
which the ordinary text-books are so need- 
lessly overloaded. While cordially admitting 
this great merit of the essay, we must not 
fail to point out some serious defects which 
more or less detract from its value. Mr. 
Sully makes assertions which, in the sweep- 
ing terms he uses, are erroneous and mis- 
leading. For instance, “as is well known, 
sequences of perfectly similar harmonies, as 
fifths, are actually forbidden in music” 
(p. 204). 

The common rule against consecutives by 
no means applies to “sequences of perfectly 
similar intervals” in general, but only to 
octaves and fifths, and even to these cases 
subject to definite limitations. It is a pity 
that, when he had occasion to mention “ for- 
bidden ” sequences, Mr. Sully did not re- 
produce the sensible remark of Helmholtz, 
that there is nothing in music which can 
properly speaking be called “ forbidden.” 
What sounds well is good, whatever pedantic 
canons may be cited against it. Whatever 
sounds ill is bad, whatever precedents may 
be adduced in its support. 

Again: “The seventh of the tonic, as is 
well known, must always ascend to the 
tonic just above it” (p. 206). There is here 
absolutely no must in the case. _ If harmo. 
nised with the dominant seventh, the seventh 
of the tonic does indeed usually ascend ; 
but it may descend, as e. g., when followed 
by the chord of the tonic with the flat 
seventh. In other cases it as often moves 
down as up, as, for instance, at the third 
chord of the Hundredth Psalm. 


The following statement, if not so palpably 
erroneous as those already q uoted, appears to 
run counter to the commonest experience :— 
“Every transition (i.c., change of pitch) 
presents itself to the practised ear as a 
multiple of the semitone unit.” Is Mr. 
Sully really prepared to maintain that a 
vocalist, when singing the passage CEG C', 
has present to the ear the facts that the first 
interval contains four, the second three, and 
the last five semitones? If he does, he 
will, we suspect, find few singers prepared 
to back him up. 

The last of the three musical essays ap- 
pears to us decidedly less good than the 
other two. On such a subject as the 
“Nature and Limits of Expression,” it 
would not, indeed, be reasonable to demand 
of Mr. Sully the objective certainty which 
Helmholtz’s discoveries lent to the first, and 
the precision of statement which the definitely 
established principles of the doctrine of form 
contributed to the second essay. Accuracy 
in stating the views of other writers may, 
however, be fairly required, and this test 
Mr. Sully does not always satisfy. Thus he 
speaks of 


“ the courageous assertion of Hanslick, that while 
the art [music ] is wholly unable to represent feeling 
—since every emotion rests on definite ideas and 
judgments—it is able to symbolize, by the analogy 
of audible figure, made up of the height, strength, 
rapidity, and rhythm of sequent tones, the visible 
movements of external nature.” 
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These words certainly convey a different view 
from that of Hanslick, who holds that music 
can represent neither definite feelings, such 
as love, hatred, or jealousy, nor definite 
movements of nature, but only excite in the 
mind certain emotional moods vaguely 
corresponding to such feelings or such ex- 
ternal movements. Mr. Sully has later in 
the same essay himself enforced this very 
position, but we are at a loss to see how he 
can find it in the sentence above quoted. A 
similar tendency to carelessness of statement 
appears in his applying Beethoven’s words, 
“Fate is knocking at the Gate,” to “ the 
grand torrent of sound in the first movement 
of his C minor Symphony,” instead of, as the 
composer manifestly intended, to the recur- 
ring group of four notes, with which it 
opens. Further, a needless difficulty is 
caused by the employment of a technical 
term to which established usage has at- 
tached a definite meaning in a different and 
quite unusual sense. The adjective “ tonic,” in 
musical treatises, always stands for “ belong- 
ing to the key-note.” Mr. Sully very frequently 
uses it as the equivalent of “ belonging to a 
tone.” The advantages to be derived from 
this innovation by no means compensate for 
the confusion to which, at least in the mind 
of beginners, it is likely to give rise. We 
cannot but think, too, that Mr. Sully would 
have conciliated his readers by studying 
greater terseness and simplicity of style. 
He abounds in redundant and ambitious 
phraseology which sometimes scarcely con- 
veys any intelligible idea. For instance, 
what is to be made of the following P— 

“Music reveals her tenuous shapes to quiet 

reflection through the medium of memory.” 
The adjective ‘melodic,’ not in itself, 
one would think, particularly attractive, is 
employed by Mr. Sully with really irritating 
frequency—twelve times in a single page of 
thirty-seven lines, eighty times in a chapter 
of thirty-four pages; and certain phrases, 
e.g., “harmonic and melodic sequence”’ 
appear over and over again with an iteration 
calculated to exasperate the most placid 
reader. In spite of these superficial ble- 
mishes, there is in this essay much of 
imaginative thought and graceful play of 
fancy which cannot fail to attract and gratify 
genuine lovers of music. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the essay on ‘ Lessing’s Hamburg Dra- 
maturgy,”’ which introduces its readers to a 
neglected and almost unknown nook of 
German literary history ; or of that on “ The 
Possibility of a Science of Aesthetics,” 
which certainly leaves behind a conviction 
of its impossibility in the existing condition 
of our knowledge. 

In conclusion, we beg to thank Mr. Sully 
for a meritorious and successful attempt to 
popularise valuable and not very tractable 
departments of science. Sepiey Tayor. 





Essays, Philological and Critical. Selected 
from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Yale College, &c. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 


Ir is a sad reflexion that amid the bulky 
literature of English Philology, the first 
volume which bears Professor Hadley’s name 
should be a posthumons collection of short 





papers—of mere fragments, as they may be 
called, in comparison with what such a man 
might have produced. The word “ frag- 
ments,” however, is improper; not merely 
because they are, as essays, of the highest 
quality, but because they are all thought 
out with the utmost care and completeness. 
They are the hewn stones of a building, or 
of many buildings, destined to be for ever 
unfinished. 

The first paper, ‘‘ The Ionian Migration,” 
belongs to the historical side of Philology. 
It discusses a well-known theory of Professor 
E. Curtius—well-known, at Jeast, in its 
outlines, as given in his History of Greece, 
but of which the grounds must be sought 
in brochures and articles not within the 
reach of most English readers. Professor 
Hadley gives an excellent summary and 
criticism of the controversy, hitting the 
mean, which German writers so seldom 
attain, between dogmatic statements of 
results on the one hand, and bewildering 
minutiae on the other. The task was pecu- 
liarly difficult. Any one who has read the 
essay in which Professor Curtius originally 
published his view—Die [onier vor der 
Lonischen Wanderung—must have found 
that he had either to take a great many 
facts upon trust, or to verify them through 
a number of more or less inaccessible books. 
Professor Hadley has brought to the subject 
a width of knowledge and a soundness of 
judgment which marvellously smoothes the 
way through this intricate question. 

His parting warning is especially to be 
commended to students of early history: 
“ Tt seems highly important that these con- 
clusions should not be invested with more of 
certainty than properly belongs to them— 
that they should be recognised as historic 
speculations rather than historic verities, as 
probabilities or possibilities rather than 
facts.” Such speculations, in short, are a 
kind of embroidery of history. They co 
not build any solid structure on the facts, 
but they bring these facts into a new and 
striking relief; and when a set of specula- 
tions has done this work for one generation, 
it is brushed away, and the solid part of the 
fabric remains. 

The other papers on Greek subjects deal 
mainly with the language, some of them on 
the philological, others on the purely lin- 
guistic side. In the former class may be 
reckoned the papers on “Greek Rhythm,” 
“ Greek Accent,’”? and “Greek Pronuncia- 
tion.” Of these, the essay on ‘‘ Greek 
Accent” is the most original. It first 
appeared in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association for 1869, and 
its value may be understood from the fact 
that it was reproduced in German three 
years afterwards in Curtius’ Studien. 

The short paper on Greek pronunciation 
is of much interest. It is founded on a 
curious fragment to be found in the Bodleian 
Library—a MS. containing some pages of 
the Septuagint transliterated in Anglo- 
Saxon letters, and probably of the tenth 
century. “he result is that the pronuncia- 
tion of that time was by no means the same 
as that which prevails now, although it was 
quickly approaching to it. For instance, o 
and v, though sounded alike, were distinct 
from 1, and » was distinct from both; av 





and ev were still diphthongs, not af and ef, 
as in modern Greek: vr and pm were nt, mp, 
not nd, mb. These indications are the more 
valuable because the Greeks have preferred 
a traditional to a phonetic spelling, and have 
thus obscured almost hopelessly the natural 
changes through which their language has 
passed. Professor Hadley, in more than 
one place, enters a strong protest against 
the common fallacy of regarding a tradi- 
tional spelling. as favourable to philology. 
In fact, every point in which spelling repre- 
sents anything but living pronunciation, is 
the loss of so much evidence for the history 
of the language. Where would be our 
knowledge of the Greek dialects if a uniform 
system of spelling had prevailed in the 
classical period ? And, as Professor Hadley 
asks, what would we not give for a Fonetic 
Nuz of the age of Chaucer ? 

In the review of “ Bekker’s Digammated 
Homer,” Professor Hadley anticipates much 
that has since been done in Germany. As 
a single example may be mentioned the 
distinction between égpiw (Feptw), to draw, 
and épvopa, to shelter, which is maintained 
by Curtius in a recent volame of his Studien. 
In some points, as in the analysis of zoca, 
teu, and épyarat, he seems to us to be in 
advance of most etymologists. 

Certain of the essays in comparative 
philology—viz. those on “The Root prach 
in Greek,” on “Indo-European Aspirate 
Mutes,” on “The Formation of Indo-Euro- 
pean Futures,” on “ Passive Formations ”’— 
are offered by Professor Whitney with an 
apology, as works which their author might 
not himself liave chosen to publish. They 
do not contain so much original matter as 
some others; but as popular expositions, 
bringing together illustrations of some one 
subject, or questions in the science of lan- 
guage, they could hardly be excelled. Had 
any been omitted, we should more easily 
have dispensed with one or two reviews, 
especially of Ross on “ Italicans and Greeks,” 
or Mr. Manning on “The Origin of the 
English Possessive Case.” It may be in- 
evitable, but it is none the less matter of 
regret, when men like Professor Hadley are 
obliged to compose careful refutations of 
books which they and all well-informed 
students see at a glance to be worthless. 

The two papers on English—a review of. 
Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, and an 
essay on “ English Vowel Quantity in the 
Thirteenth Century and in the Nineteenth ” 
—deserve a separate notice ; the latter is a 
model of research, and is not only an impor- 
tant contribution to the history of English, 
but throws a great deal of light on the 
various influences which tell upon the vowel- 
quantity of language in general. The loss 
of consonants, for instance—has often had 
the effect of producing what is known in 
German as ersatedehnung, “ compensatory 
lengthening” of a preceding vowel. The 
mode in which this takes place may be un- 
derstood from such instances as the word 
light, German licht, or folk, alms, for folk, 
dil-mes. The rationale of the process is thus 
given by Professor Hadley :— 

“Tn every instance of the kind there must 
have been a time of transition, when the 
consonant was beginning to be omitted, 
when the very speakers who omitted it were 
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perfectly aware of its existence, and perhaps 
generally pronounced it, but occasionally 
let it drop, with a lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Now, this consciousness of 
a consonant with a claim to be pronounced 
is an important element in the phenomenon. 
The speaker who does not really pronounce 
it does not feel that he can omit it alto- 
gether ; he does not feel that he is altogether 
omitting it. To his own feeling he gives it 
akind of recognition. He perhaps brings 
the organs of speech into some sort of ap- 
proach toward the position required for pro- 
nouncing theconsonant, so that the preceding 
vowel passes into a sound more or less mo- 
dified, which does duty for the consonant. 
If this modification continues to be made, 
then the resulting long vowel-sound will not 
be a mere simple prolongation of the pre- 
ceding short, but something different, per- 
haps a diphthong. Yet it may very well 
happen that, in this quasi-pronunciation of 
the consonant, the approach made by the 
organs to the position for that consonant 
will grow more and more slight, and the 
sound produced will differ less and less from 
a mere continuation of the preceding vowel ; 
until finally, and perhaps very soon, it comes 
to be just that and nothing else; and the 
consonant is replaced, as its claim for utter- 
ance is felt to be satisfied, by a simple addi- 
tion of quantity to the preceding vowel.” 

In forming an estimate of the powers and 
usefulness of such a man, readers should 
notice especially the “Decisions of College 
Class Disputes.” They will see in them 
what excellent work is thrown by a teacher 
like Professor Hadley into the daily task of 
guiding the thoughts and efforts of his 
pupils. Some of the political remarks—for 
instarice, those on Germany in the paper 
headed “‘ Napoleon and European Liberty ”»— 
read like prophecies. The criticism of De- 
mosthenes introduced in a comparison of 
ancient and modern eloquence is admirably 
just. Everywhere, in short, we find the 
evidence of a refined as well as a genial and 
powerful mind. D. B. Monro. 








SOME SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


Geology. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D.,F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 
Illustrated. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1874). 
This is the fourth volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Science Primers which has appeared, the Intro- 
ductory Primer, by Professor Wasier, being still 
in preparation. The little books are intended for 
elementary schools, and are written in an easy 
familiar style. The illustrations and examples 
are also drawn from common sources. The work 
1s — elementary, as it should be; and will 
sulfice to teach the student a good collection of 
fundamental facts in connection with geology, 
and to stimulate him to further inquiries. 


Animal Physiology : the Structure and Functions 
4 the Human Body. By John Cleland, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in Queen’s College, Galway. 325 pages. (Lon- 
= and Glasgow: Wm. Collins & Sons, 1874.) 
Not long ago the study of hysiology was con- 
fined to the medical student, but with an extended 
system of instruction in science, it is now taught 
im many of our schools, and receives more atten- 
tion at the Universities than ever before. The 
= before us will be found useful both in schools 
fn universities, and as an introductory text-book 
or the use of medical students at the commence- 
ment of their hospital career. While to some 





extent it discusses popular physiology, it at the 
same time enters more fully into the subject than 
the mere amateur would desire. The work is 
clearly written, and is beautifully illustrated by 
highly magnified original designs. We would 
ag call attention to such illustrations as 

ig. 101 (the grey matter of the convolutions) ; 
Fig. 132 (the organ of Corti) ; and Fig. 38 (sweat 
glands and Pacinian corpuscles). It is divided 
into sixteen chapters, which treat of the skeleton, 
muscles, epithelium ; the blood, circulation, respi- 
ration, and absorption; the nervous system and 
the senses. The kano on the brain and spinal 
cord are extremely interesting and lucid, and em- 
body the most recent developments. The work 
appears to have been written with a special view 
to the requirements of the Advanced Course of the 
Directory of the Science and Art Department, but 
it will no doubt be found useful for other purposes. 


Physical Geography. By John Young, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Natural Iistory 
in the University of Glasgow. 386 pages. (Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Wm. Collins & Sons, 1874.) 
The prizes which are yearly offered for com- 

tition by the Royal Geographical Society 
fan done much to stimulate the study of phy- 
sical geography during the last few years. It is 
noticeable, also, that papers on the subject form 
a part of many of the competitive examinations 
which are still increasing in every department of 
the State. The arrangement of Mr. Young's book 
is good, and the style is clear and suggestive. 
He has given great prominence to the geological 
influences which bear upon physical geography 
more or less directly. We could have wished 
to find more information about the earth as a 
member of the solar system, at the commence- 
ment of the book. Also a fuller explanation of 
the cause of the change of seasons, and diagrams 
to illustrate the positions of the earth in relation 
to the sun at different times of the year. The 
work is almost without illustration, and has 
suffered considerably from the omission, for 
surely if a treatise on one of the experimental 
sciences requires illustration, much more does a 
treatise upon observational science. We should be 
glad to see this remedied in the second edition. 
Otherwise the book is very readable and interest- 
ing, and will be found serviceable in schools, 
although we do not notice that it possesses any 
very special and original features. 


The Unity of Natural Phenomena, A Populat 
Introduction to the Study of the Forces of Nature. 
From the French of M. Emile Saigey. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat, 1873.) This is a kind of essay 
of somewhat the same nature as Mr. Justice 
Grove’s Correlation of the Phystcal Forces, It 
gives a résumé of the most important recent dis- 
coveries in various branches of science, and shows 
how they tend to unite the apparently most 
diverse branches of knowledge. To rightly “un- 
derstand the work, a certain knowledge of the 
physical sciences is necessary. It is scarcely cor- 
rect to call the book Science for the People, who 
must be clever people indeed if they can under- 
stand about the electric unit and its mechanical 

uivalent, and the cosines of solar latitudes, 
without previous instruction. To the fairly well- 
informed scientific reader the book will prove 
interesting and instructive. 


Half-hours with the Microscope. By Edwin 
Lankester, M.D. Illustrated. The Preparation 
and Mounting of Microscopic Objects. By Thomas 
Davies. (Robert Hardwicke, 192 Piccadilly.)— 
Dr. Lankester is well-known as a writer on micro- 
scopy. He has given, in the little velume before us, 
a popular account of the microscopic examination 
of a number of interesting objects, and the 
book will be found to be a very suitable companion 
to all who possess a microscope and time to use it. 
Mr. Davies’ book appeals toa much sraaller class 
of readers, as it is of necessity more technical. 
Many people who possess a microscope have neither 
the knowledge nor the patience and skill which 





the mounting of microscopi¢ objects requires. A 
careful study of Mr. Davies’ book will enable them 
to mount their own objects. 


Darwinism and Design, or Creation by Evolution. 
By George St. Clair. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1873.) This work is one of a class 
which hitherto received but little yee 
We have on the one side the theological school 
of thought, which in the main ignores the recent 
revelations of science and Darwinism altogether ; 
on the other hand we have the growing ranks of 
science, which include men of very varied theo- 
logical views, from the absolute nihilist to those 
who endeavour to prove that each new result of 
science is a new proof of omnipotent design. 
The object of Mr. St. Clair is to reconcile 
science with religion; to show that Darwinism 
and Atheism are by no manner of means synony- 
mous; “ that if evolution be true all is not lost, 
but on the contrary something is gained; the de- 
sign argument remains unshaken, and the wisdom 
and beneficence of God receive new illustration.” 
We recommend his book to all those who have 
followed the apparently conflicting arguments of 
the two schools. G. F. RopwEtt. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Or the various schemes which have been pro- 
posed for facilitating communication with the 
continent, perhaps the most feasible is that of 
constructing a submarine railway tunnel between 
England and France. Should any attempt be 
made to construct such a tunnel, the engineer 
will doubtless derive much aid from the geologist. 
Few geologists are entitled to speak with more 
authority on a subject of this character than is 
Mr. Prestwich ; special interest therefore attaches 
to a paper recently published in the Proceedings 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, in which he 
discusses the geological conditions affecting the 
construction of the projected tunnel. In this 
paper the author describes in succession the several 
geological formations in the south-east of Eng- 
land and the north-west of France, giving promi- 
nence tothose strata which, by their impermeability, 
would probably offer security against any irrup- 
tion of the Channel waters. The London clay 
forms a thick deposit of tenacious and impervious 
material, which presents favourable conditions for 
submarine tunnelling. But as the nearest points 
on the two coasts where the London clay is 
largely developed are about eighty miles apart, 
it is estimated that the tunnel, including the ap- 
proaches, could not be much less than a hundred 
miles in length. A tunnel in the London clay 
would, therefore, offer immense difficulty to the 
engineer. Dismissing the Lower Tertiaries, beneath 
the London clay, as unsuitable for tunnel work, 
Mr. Prestwich passes to the chalk. Whilst the 
upper beds are soft and porous, the lower chalk, 
or chalk marl, is in some parts sufficiently argilla- 
ceous and compact to be comparatively imperme- 
able; nevertheless the author believes that the 
possible occurrence of fissures would render it 
an untrustworthy medium over a large area. Be- 
low the chalk comes the Upper Greensand, which is 
too thin a deposit to merit notice; then follows 
the Gault, a very tenacious and impermeable clay, 
but scarcely thick enough for the purposes of the 
tunnel; this is succeeded by the several members 
of the Lower Greensand, all unsuitable for en- 
ineering work on a large scale; next come the 
ealden beds, which, though well developed in 
England, thin out near Boulogne; these are fol- 
lowed by the permeable Portland beds, by the thick 
deposit of Kimeridge clay, associated, however, 
with subordinate bands of less permeable material, 
and, finally, by the Oxford cla ,and other members 
of the Jurassic series. On the whole, the author 
believes that the secondary strata are too irregular 
in their range and too much broken up by faults, 

to admit of being safely tunnelled. 
Now comes the original part of Mr. Prestwich’s 
communication. Of late years the opinion has been 
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growing among geologists that a floor of palaeozoic 
rocks underlies the south-east of England and the 
north-west of France, and that these rocks, which 
hold their range quite independently of the 
superincumbent secondary and tertiary strata, may 
in certain localities be brought within a moderate 
depth from the surface. The main axis of the 
palaeozoic rocks, after exposure in the Boulonnais, 
plunges beneath the Channel, and it seems likely 
that the crest of this underground ridge would be 
found in the neighbourhood of’ Folkestone. These 
palaeozoic rocks are for the most part compact and 
water-tight, and where protected by impermeable 
overlying strata might be safely tunnelled through. 
Mindful of these advantages, Mr. Prestwich is bold 
enough to suggest that the Channel tunnel might 
actually be carried through these ancient rocks, The 
geologist having thrown out this hint for a solu- 
tion of the problem, it remains for the engineer to 
determine whether he is competent or not to 
grapple with the difficulties which it presents— 
difficulties which even the most ardent geologist 
must admit are neither few nor small, 


A REMARKABLE discovery of the bones of pleisto- 
cene mammals, in considerable quantity, has 
recently been made near Castleton, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. From Mr. J. Plant’s description, 
published in the last part of the Transactions of 
the Manchester Geological Society, we learn that 
the bones were found in Windy Knoll Quarry, 
on the south-west flank of the well-known Mam 
Tor, and that they occurred in association with 
angular fragments of limestone, embedded in loam 
and calcareous sinter, which occupied a fissure in 
the Mountain Limestone near its junction with 
the Yoredale shales. The remains have been sub- 
mitted to Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins for determina- 
tion. The published catalogue of these mammals 
includes the aurochs (Bison priscus), the cave-bear 
( Ursus spelaeus), the wolf (Canis vulpes), the rein- 
deer (Cervus tarandus), and the roe-deer (C. 
capreolus). 


In the last number of Silliman’s American 
Journal, Professor O, ©. Marsh, of Yale College, 
continues his notices of New Tertiary Mammals 
from America. Among the fossils described in 
this paper are several Edentata. Under the name 
of Morotherium he describes a new genus which 
appears to be most nearly related to Megalonyx 
and Mylodon. One species, called Morotherium 
gigas, was found in the Pliocene strata of Central 
California ; whilst a smaller species, named M. 
leptonyx, occurs in the Pliocene beds of Idaho. 
Another new genus, of considerable interest, was 
discovered last year by Professor Marsh in the 
Upper Eocene deposits of Wyoming, and has been 
called Stylinodon. 


“Er Beitrag zur Kenntniss fossiler Euganoi- 
den” is the title of a paper communicated to the 
German Geological Society, by Herr K. Martin, 
of Gottingen. This paper contains some interest- 
ing observations made in studying the ganoid fish 
in the palaeontological collections of the Géttingen 
Museum. The author appears to have carefully 
worked out the osteology of the head of Palaev- 
miscus, and has given a restoration of the skull 
in this genus and in Amblypterus. 


Ir —— that the fine collection of local fossils 
in the Bristol Museum is being turned to good 
scientific account by the active curator, Mr. E. B. 
Tawney. The Bristol Naturalists’ Society has 
recently issued the first part of a new series of 
its Proceedings, and Mr. Tawney has contributed 
to this number a valuable paper on the Dundry 
Gasteropoda represented in the Museum. Dundry 
Hill, near Bristol, rising to a height of 700 feet 
above the sea-level, is formed chiefly of Lias, 
capped by beds of the Inferior Oolite. This hill 
was described in 1859 by Mr. Etheridge, but his 
list of Inferior Oolite fossils has since been con- 
siderably increased. Mr. Tawney’s studies show 
that sixty-six species of gasteropoda occur in these 
beds; the genus Pleurotomaria alone numbering 





no fewer than twenty-six species. The paper con- 
tains descriptions of several new species, and is 
illustrated by a couple of excellent lithographic 
plates. 


Pursviné his studies of the Devonian rocks of 
Rhenish Prussia, Herr E. Kayser has submitted 
to the German Geological Society a memoir on 
the fauna of the limestone of the Enkeberg, and 
that of the slates of Nehden, near Brilon, in 
Westphalia. The paper contains detailed de- 
scriptions of some of the most characteristic 
Upper Devonian Cephalopods, chiefly referable to 
the genera Goniatites and Clymenia. 


Tue last part of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Geologischen Gesellschaft opens with a paper by 
Dr. O. Feistmantel, of Breslau, on the Gas-shales 
of Niirschan, in which he discusses their geologi- 
cal position and characteristic fossils. The strati- 
graphical relations of these shales had been pre- 
viously disputed, but the author refers them to the 
Lower Rothliegende. They contain Permian 
fish, such as Acanthodes gracilis, F. Roem., and 
Xenacanthus Decheni, Beyr. The flora, however, 
presents a carboniferous facies, thus tending to 
confirm what other observers have remarked, that 
the carboniferous flora passes up into the overlying 
Permian rocks. 


Dr. FrtstMANnTEL has recently published another 
paper, in which he describes some new species of 
Equisetum (Equisetites), or fossil horse-tails, from 
the coal measures. In the last number of Leon- 
hard and Geinitz’s Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 
u.8.w., he describes and figures a large stem 
found near Breslau, and named LZ. Schiitzeanum, 
in compliment to Bergmeister Schiitze. Another 
species, from Upper Silesia, has received the name 
of LZ. tenuidentatum. 


A MOURNFUL interest clings to the opening 
paper in the current number of Leonhard and Gei- 
nitz’s Jahrbuch, as being the last communication 
from the pen of the late Professor Naumann. The 
MS. was left unfinished, and has been completed 
by his son, Dr. Ernst Naumann, of Jena. In this 
oo the great geologist describes the Hohburg 

{ountains—a group of porphyry hills on the right 
bank of the Mulde, in Saxony—and discusses the 
probable origin of certain smooth faces which 
these rocks present. 


Amone the miscellaneous matter in the last 
number of the Zeztschrift of the German Geologi- 
cal Society, we may call attention to Professor 
Rammelsberg’s obituary notice of Gustav Rose, 
of Berlin. The same number contains the pro- 
ceedings at the twenty-first general meeting of the 
society, held last autumn at Wiesbaden. 


M. LeymMertr has communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences a note on the age and posi- 
tion of the marble of Saint-Béat, in the depart- 
ment of the Haute-Garonne. This marble is suffi- 
ciently fine in texture to be worked for the use of 
the sculptor. It forms part of a great zone of 
marbles on the French side of the Pyrenees. 
This zone is divided into two parts: on the eastern 
side the marbles are associated with rocks con- 
taining oolitic and cretaceous fossils; whilst on 
the western side they are of much earlier date, 
some being referable to the Carboniferous period, 
and others to a much older phase of the earth’s 
history. 


Mr. Josep Prestwicn, F.R.S., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford, in succession to the late Professor Phil- 
lips. Mr. Prestwich has for many years been 
engaged in original investigations relating specially 
to the Tertiary and Quaternary formations. He 
has also given much attention to the bearing of 


geology upon such important questions as the | 


water supply of the metropolis, and the probable 
extension of the coal-measures beneath newer 
rocks. In 1849 Mr. Prestwich received the Geo- 
logical Society’s Wollaston medal, and in 1870 he 





succeeded Professor Huxley as President of the 
society. 


ProressoR HELMHOLTZ has given an account to 
Professor Binz, of Bonn, of his curing hay-fever, 
from which he is an annual sufferer, by throwing 
a weak solution of quinine up his nostrils (one part 
to 800 of water). This destroys certain minute 
vibriones which appear in the nasal secretions, 
and which if not the cause of the complaint, 
appear to aggravate it. Professor Helmholtz has 
used quinine in this way since 1868, but he has 
hesitated to make it known as a remedy, as it did 
not succeed in some other cases. He finds it 
stop the violent sneezings produced by the dis- 
order, and which return if its application is 
omitted. 


M. Henri PaRvILze (in the Débats) describes a 
method by which M. Susani hatches silk-moths’ 
eggs at pleasure. It consists in brushing them with 
dogs’-tooth grass (chien-dent), which he prefers to 
hair. Theeggs should be laid on paper by the moths, 
and brushed for ten minutes when the hatching 
is required. A batch thus treated on August 1 
hatched out on the 14th. About a tenth are lost 
in the process. 


M. Henrt PArvitze likewise gives an account of 
some very interesting experiments on the diffusion 
of gases, by M. Dufour, of Lausanne. Instead of 
taking gases of two densities, he — with one 
in two states, dry and moist, and finds they behave 
as if their densities differed, in the rapidity with 
which they traverse porous earthenware. If, for 
example, a porous cylinder of earthenware, such 
a8 is used in voltaic batteries, is closed at the top 
by a perforated cork, through which passes a 
second tube, acting as a pressure gauge, and has 
in its interior some sulphuric acid or calcic 
chloride to absorb the moisture from its air, and 
is then placed in a damp atmosphere, it will be 
found that the internal pressure decreases through 
the passage of the dried air through its walls, at 
a quicker rate than the moist air can get in. It 
is obvious that these facts may throw light upon 
the processes in living plants, and perhaps also on 
some meteorological phenomena. 


Justus Liebig’s Annalen ‘der Chemie und Phar- 
macie, Band 172, Heft 2.—Chemistry has of late 
years made wonderful progress in dealing, both 
by synthesis and analysis, with complex bodies; 
and every day adds to the number of new com- 
pounds, or new modes of forming old ones, by 
processes more or less analogous to those by 
which what are called organic substances are 
produced in living beings. The new discoveries 
frequently conduct to objects of — utility, 
such as furnishing new dyes to the manufacturer, 
or fresh medicines to the pees but to the 
philosopher they have a higher use, in contributing 
towards a solution of the physical problems relating 
to life, organisation, evolution, etc. ; and, though 
able thinkers like Dr. E. J. Mills may lament the 
slow progress of chemical theory, and point to the 
unsatisfactory character of many of the prevailing 
hypotheses, it is evident that chemists are advanc- 
ing towards the recognition of some great prin- 
—_ which will give unity and intelligibility to 
what are now terrible swarms of scattered facts. 
These expressions are suggested by a glance at 
the serial before us. We see nothing in it that 
can be made interesting to any but those actually 
engaged in the special studies to which each paper 
refers, and yet the various matters are all import- 
ant. Some remarks relate to the uric acid 
group, others to the oxidation-products of resins 
and turpentine, and others to bodies with names 
that would convey no general information even to 
chemists working in other directions. 

Chemical nomenclature is fast becoming in- 
tolerable ; and though we may sympathise with 
the object for which such names as “ Dicarboxy]- 
sulfocarbamylid” or  Eisenoxydulanhydrosul- 
phat” are constructed, we cannot resist the con- 
viction that a science with such an alarming 
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nomenclature is in a transition state, from which 

we hope, for the comfort of its votaries, it may 

soon emerge. One of the most elaborate papers 

in this number relates to Piperin and its Com- 
unds. 

Amoneé the novelties shown at the recent In- 
ternational Agricultural Exhibition at Bremen, is 
a straw-roof sewing machine, which, according to 
the local reports of its efficiency, can turn out of 
hand from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet of water- 
tight roofing in an hour, requiring only two 
human assistants to accomplish its task. We are 

lad to learn that this ingenious machine, which 
as excited great attention at Bremen, was made 
by an English firm, being the invention of the 
x machinists, Messrs. Gooday. The exhibi- 
tion appears on the whole to be particularly well 
supplied with inventions which must be charac- 
terised as ingenious, even where they do not seem 
to hold out much hope of their practical utility ; 
and amongst other curious novelties mention is 
made of a carriage-propeller, named by its inventor, 
Herr Fehrmann, of ‘sain. “ Horse-Sparer.” 
This humane apparatus, which carried off one of 
the fifteen old medals awarded by the associa- 
tion, was put to a practical test in the presence of 
large numbers of wondering spectators, and is 
reported to have acquitted itself very successfully. 

PRoFessor CoHNHEIM, of Breslau, the distin- 
guished pupil of Virchow, has been called to the 
chair of Pathological Anatomy at the University 
of Vienna, vacated by the retirement of the veteran 
Rokitansky. Professor Cohnheim has earned for 
himself a more than ordinary reputation in the 
medical world by his work on the Origin and 
Course of Inflammatory Lesions, while his efficient 
services in the military hospitals at Kreuzberg 
during the recent Gallo-German war have secured 
for him the gratitude and esteem of a large section 
of his non-professional brethren. 

WE learn from the German papers that Dr. 
Schweinfurth, to whom the Geographical Society 
has this year awarded its gold medal, has presented 
to the Zoological Garden at Berlin several speci- 
mens of the Megalotis (Arabic Fennek), which has 
long been a desideratum in European collections, 
and has never yet been reared in any of our zoo- 
logical institutions. 

THE preparations for the expedition which is to 
roceed, at the cost and on behalf of the German 
mperial Government, to observe the transit of 

Venus from the Kerguelen Islands, are now com- 
pleted ; and the members of the scientific staff, 
under the direction of Dr. Weineke, have joined 
the corvette Gazelle at Kiel. The greater part of 
the physical and mathematical instruments have 
been made at Schwerin under the superintendence 
of the mechanist, Herr Kulle, who is to accom- 
pany the expedition, which will be attended by a 
hotographer and numerous scientific assistants. 
tis proposed that the entire staff of observers 
shall return by way of the Suez Canal, while the 
Gazelle proceeds on her mission of cruising two 
years in the Indian Ocean to make further obser- 
vations, 





THE reading public has no reason to complain 
of any want of guides to the new and various 
discoveries which are continually being brought 
to light from the Assyrian inscriptions. Indeed 
the literature upon this subject pours in so rapidly 
from England, France, and Camiiy, that it is 
difficult to keep pace with it. One of the latest 
works to which we would direct the attention of 
our readers is by Dr. Schrader’on Die Hoéllenfahrt 
der Istar: ein Altbabylonisches Epos (Giessen, 
1874), which is of value and interest both for the 
scholar and for the literary world generally. An 
analytical translation, with notes philological and 
exegetical, is given of a curious Chaldean legend, 
which describes how the goddess Istar descended 
through the seven gates of Hades, losing at each 
Some portion of her apparel, and was imprisoned 
in the gloomy realm of the dead until the gods, 
Missing the Goddess of Love, created a phantom 





sphinx which brought back the luckless divinity 
from her place of confinement. The myth formed 
part of the great Babylonian epic which revolved 
round the adventures of a solar hero, and gave its 
name to the sign of the Zodiac which we still 
call Virgo. Whether the legend proves that the 
Semites possessed an epic of their own, as Dr. 
Schrader thinks, may be questioned: the whole 
circle of stories, as well as their framework, go 
back to an Accadian original. To this Descent of 
Istar the author has appended translations of parts 
of the Assyrian renderings of Accadian religious 
hymns and lyrical pieces, and notices the striking 
resemblances in ideas and expressions between 
them and the Hebrew Psalms. One of them 
breathes quite a modern spirit: “Lord, my 
transgressions are many: great are my sins! The 
Lord in the fierceness of his heart: has heaped 
vengeance upon me! God in the strength of His 
heart: has overpowered me!” All the hymns 
given by Dr. Schrader belong to the prae-Semitic 
population of Chaldaea, and are of xemotel 
ancient date, with the exception of the first, which 
is of Assyrian origin. Dr. Schrader has added a 
glossary, and the book increases our grammatical 
and lexical knowledge of Assyrian. 


Tue University of Berlin has experienced a 
heavy loss in the death of the distinguished 
Onentalist, Professor Emil Roediger, well known 
for his eminent services in the domain of Semitic 
hilology and scriptural criticism. Professor 

diger was born at Sangerhausen in 1801, and 
in the year 1861 he migrated from Halle to 
Berlin, where he entered upon the duties of the 
chair once filled by the great scholar Friedrich 
Riickert, but which had remained vacant long 
after his death. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Linnean Socrery (Friday, June 19). 


G. J. Attman, M.D., President, in the Chair. 
I. Birchall, Esq., James Leathem, M.D., and J. 
Harbord Lewis, Esq., were elected Fellows. Mr. 
D. Hanbury, Treas. L.S., exhibited branches of 
olive grown in the open air at Clapham, some 
bearing flowers, others, nearly ripe fruit; also a 
specimen of Rheum officinale, Baill., now grown 
in this country for the first time, the source of 
the true medicinal Turkey rhubarb, and pointed 
out the characters in which it differs from other 
species of the genus. Dr. Hooker made a com- 
munication on the subject of some India Garcinias 
to the effect—(1) That the G. indica, Chois. 
(purpurea, Roxb.), had been placed in a wrong 
section in Anderson's review of the genus in the 
Flora of British India, (2) That the plant de- 
scribed in the same work as G. Griffithti is proved 
to be the true gamboge plant of Siam, G. pinella, 
var. pedicellata, of Hanley, which Dr. Hooker 
regards as a distinct species, and proposes that the 
name of G. Hanbury: should be given to it. (3) 
That the G. brevirostris of Scheffer is identical 
with G. eugeniaefolia of Wallich. (4) That the 
name of G. ovalifolia, Hook. f., must give place tothe 
previously published G. ovalzfolia of Oliver’s Flora 
of Tropical Africa; and the Indian plant must 
take the name of spicata, it being a form of Xan- 
thochymus spicatus, W.and A. Professor Thisel- 
ton Dyer exhibited a young oak-plant with three 
cotyledons, which had been sent to him by Mr. 
Cross, of Chester; also a pitcher-like development 
of a leaf of the common cabbage, from Harting, 
Sussex, sent by Mr. H.C. Watson to the Kew 
Museum. Mr. A. W. Bennett exhibited draw- 
ings of the style, stigma, and pollen-grain of 
Pringlea antiscorbutica, Hook. f., describing the 
remarkable manner in which the pollen of Pringlea 
differs from that of other nearly allied Crucifers, 
being much smaller and perfectly spherical, in- 
stead of elliptical with three furrows. This he 
considered a striking confirmation of Dr. Hooker's 
suggestion that we have here a wind-fertilised 
species of a family ordinarily self-fertilised, a 
hypothesis which is again confirmed by a total 





absence of hairs on the style of Pringlea. An 
extract was read of a letter from Bolus, 
Fsq., F.L.S., to Dr. Hooker, dated Graaft Reinet, 
April 4, 1874, in which he comments adversely 
on some of the reasonings contained in Grisebach’s 
Vegetation der Erde in favour of the theory of 
“independent centres of creation.” Grisebach, 
relying chiefly on an observation of Burchell’s, 
makes the Orange River the boundary between the 
Cape and Kalahari provinces, a boundary which 
Mr. Bolus shows to be untenable, at least in cer- 
tain portions. Grisebach unites the Kanoo flora 
with that of the Cape province; while Mr. 
Bolus doubts whether it does not differ more 
from this than from the Kalahari. The 
Roggeveld, and indeed the whole Kanoo, by 
its predominance of shrubby Compositae, seems 
to incline more to the desert pe of plants 
than to the richer Cape flora. The following 
papers were then read—viz.: 1. “On the Re- 
semblances between the Bones of Typical Living 
Reptiles and the Bones of other Animals.” By 
Harry G. Seeley, Esq., F.L.S. 2. “On the Aux- 
emmeae, a new tribe of Cordiaceae.” By J. 
Miers, Esq., V.P.L.S. 3. “A Revision of the 
Suborder Mimoseae.” By G. Bentham, Esq., 
LL.D., V.P.L.S. 4. “On some Fungi collected 
by Dr. S. Kurz in Yomah, Pegu.” By F. Currey, 
Fsq., Sec. L.S. 5. “Notes on the Letters from 
Danish and Norwegian Naturalists contained in 
the Linnean Correspondence.” By Professor J. 
CO. Schiédte, of Copenhagen. 


New Swaxspere Socrery (Friday, June 26). 


THE subject of the paper read was “ Two Plays of 
Shakspere’s, the versions of which as we have 
them are the results of alterations by other hands, 
viz., Macbeth and Julius Caesar.” In the absence 
of the writer (Mr. Fleay, of Skipton, Yorkshire), 
the paper was read by Mr. Matthew. With 
regard to Macbeth, it began by stating the views 
of the Cambridge editors; and with these, so far 
as they ‘go, it mainly agreed; but it went far 
beyond them, and threw doubts on several pas- 
sages never hitherto suspected. The evidence 
chiefly relied upon was the internal one of style. 
As to Julius Caesar, the theory propounded was 


that that play, as we have it, is, in fact, a 
revision of Shakspere’s play made by Ben 
Jonson, In the discussion that followed, the 


views set forth by Mr. Fleay met with little 
favour. Mr. Furnivall pointed out at some length 
several palpable mistakes, and several quite un- 
authorised statements made by Mr. Fleay. 
Mr. Matthew showed that Mr. Fleay’s confident 
declaration as to Shakspere’s use of verse and 
prose in “mixt scenes” was not supported by 
facts. Mr. Hales, after some general remarks on 
certain peculiarities of Macbeth, and expressing 
his ‘niiinetion to agree with the Cambridge 
editors as to the Hecate speeches, further illus- 
trated the extremely dubious character of both 
Mr. Fleay’s assertions and his arguments. 





Sratisticat Socrery (Tuesday, June 30). 


At the fortieth anniversary meeting of this 
Society, the following Fellows were elected as 
President, Council, and Officers for the year en- 
suing: President, William Augustus Guy, M.B., 
F.R.S. Council: The Right Hon. the Karl of 
Airlie, Kt.; Sir James Anderson, F.R.G.S. ; 
General Sir George Balfour, M.P.; Henry G. 
Bohn, F.R.A.S., F.L.S.; Thomas Brassey, M.P. ; 
Samuel Brown, F.I.A; Edwin Chadwick, C.B. ; 
Hammond Chubb, B.A.; Hyde Clarke, D.O.L. ; 
Leonard Henry Courtney ; Francis Galton, F.R.S. ; 
Robert Giffen; F. H. Janson, F.L.S.; Henry 
Jeula, F.R.G.S.; James Thomas Hammick; 
Frederick Hendriks; James Heywood, M.A., 
F.R.S.; Francis Jourdan; H. Reader Lack ; 
Professor Leone Levi; William Golden Lumley, 
Q.0., LL.M.; R. Biddulph Martin, M.A.; Fre- 
deric John Mouat, M.D.; R. H. Patterson; 
Frederick Purdy ; Ernest Seyd ; Thomas Sopwith, 
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N.A., F.R.S.; The Right Hon. the Earl Stan- 
7 |F.R.S.; General Richard Strachey, R.E., 
F.R.S.; William Tayler. Treasurer, James 
Thomas |Hammick. Secretaries: Frederic J. 
Mouat, M.D.; Robert Giffen; H. Reader Lack. 
Foreign Secretary, Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 








FINE ART. 
RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO DURER LITERATURE. 


Die Personen-Namen in Albrecht Diirer's 
Briefen aus Venedig. Von Georg Wolf- 
gang Karl Lochner. (Niirnberg, 1870.) 

Diirer’s Briefe, Tagebiicher und Teime iiber- 
setzt und mit Hinleitung, Anmerkungen, 
Personenverzeichniss und einer Reisekarte 
versehen. Von Moritz Thausing. (Wien, 


1872.) 


Consiwertna the length of time that the 
Diirer-mine, as it may be called, has been 
worked, and the immense number of workers 
that there have been in it, it is surprising 
to find that it is still capable of yielding fresh 
material. Yet such is the case. Since Dr. 
von Eye published the second edition of his 
Leben und Wirken Albrecht Diirer’s, in 1869, 
and since Mr. Scott’s work and the present 
writer’s appeared in England on the subject, 
several new shafts have been let into this 
mine, and two or three new facts dug out. 

Before examining these, however, it will 
be as well to pass in review the older writers 
upon Diirer, and to see what each one has 
contributed to our stock of knowledge con- 
cerning him. 

First of the long line of Diirer’s bio- 
graphers stands the patriotic Niirnberger, 
Johann Neudorfer, for the slight sketch by 
Camerarius of Diirer’s person and character 
in the preface to his Latin translation of The 
Book of Human Proportion, although most 
valuable for the testimony it bears to Diirer’s 
physical, mental, and moral excellence, can 
scarcely be termed a biography. In Neu- 
dérfer’s quaint little volume of Nachrichten,* 
or short memoirs of his fellow-townsmen, 
written shortly after Diirer’s death, the praise 
accorded to Diirer is not different in degree 
from that bestowed upon many others of the 
“distinguished” artists of Niirnberg whose 
names are now forgotten, or live only in this 
little book. Neudérfer, indeed, stood too 
near to his heroes to be able to measure 
accurately their relative proportions, and 
Niirnberg was not at that time aware that 
Direr was the greatest of her sons. He 
himself complains, in a letter to the Rath, 
that he “never received as much as 500 
gulden for work done for his native town.” 

Vasari, the next writer in point of date to 
Neudorfer, knew nothing of the Niirnberger’s 
Nachrichten, but wrote a totally independent 
sketch. Vasari’s knowledge of his subject 
was not very accurate. He describes Direr 
chietly as an engraver, merely mentioning 
that he likewise “executed paintings on 
canvas, wood, or other substances, which 
are all excellent works.” He did not even 
know that he was a German, but credits 
Antwerp with the production both of Diirer 
and Martin Schonganer. 

The Dutch Vasari, Karl van Mander, who 
published his great Schilder Boeck in 1604, 


* Nachrichten von den Vornehmsten Kunstlern und 
Werkleuten so innerhalb hundert Jahren in Niirnberg 
gelebt haben. (Niirnberg, 1546.) 








was the first to give any satisfactory account 
of Diirer’s paintings and drawings, many of 
which he describes from personal observa- 
tion. Van Mander had excellent opportuni- 
ties of acquiring information. He travelled 


‘through Italy, Germany, and France in 


search of materials for his biographies, and 
was more careful than his Italian predeces- 
sor about repeating mere hearsay stories. 
Later researches have of course brought to 
light many facts of which he was ignorant, 
and have proved many of his statements 
erroneous; still, considering the date at 
which his Schilder-boeck was written, it 
must be considered a monument of indus- 
trious research and accurate information. 

It was fortunate that it was so, for as far 
as regards Diirer undoubtedly, and more or 
less, I believe, as far as regards all Teutonic 
artists, Van Mander’s work has been the 
foundation of all subsequent biographies. 
Even Joachim von Sandrart, in his learned 
Teutsche Akademie, first published in 1675, 
tells us very little more than Van Mander 
about Diirer, although he might, considering 
his excellent opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge on the subject, have greatly 
increased his predecessor’s stock of facts. 
His Teutsche Akademie, however, with all 
its pretensions, is not of much more worth 
than its author’s painted works. Like these, 
it is chiefly a compilation. 

Sandrart, the follower of Van Mander, 
was followed in his turn by Doppelmayr, in 
his Historische Nachrichten von den Niirnberg- 
ischen Mathematicis und Kunstlern (1730) ; 
by Baldinucci in his Notizie, by De Piles, 
D’Argenville, Descamps, and a number of 
less-known compilers, who, if they ever 
ventured to add a statement of their own, 
were sure to make some blunder abont it. 
Melchior Adam drew his picture of Albrecht 
Diirer, in his Vita Philosophorum German- 
orum, chiefly from Vasari and Camerarius ; 
and Arend, who in 1728, on the occasion 
of the 200th anniversary of Diirer’s death, 
wrote a laudatory memoir in his honour, 
drew upon his imagination for such facts as 
he did not find in earlier authorities. These, 
with Johann Hauer, Georg Andreas Will, 
Gottfried Schober, Heinrich Hiisgen, and 
Knorr, who made imperfect catalogues 
of Diirer’s works, were the chief authorities 
in Diirer literature until 1779, when Von 
Marr, in his Jowrnal zur Kunstgeschichte 
(vols. vii. and x.), published for the first 
time the Letters of Diirer to Pirkheimer, 
the Journal of the Netherlands Tour, and 
Diirer’s rhymes, von seinem eignen Concept 
abgeschrieben. Von Murr was succeeded by 
J. F. Roth, who wrote a life of Albrecht 
Diirer in 1791, and by Dr. Friedrich Campe, 
who in 1828, when the 300th anniversary of 
Diirer’s death was solemnly celebrated in 
Niirnberg, published a small gift-book that 
he called Reliquien von Albrecht Diirer, con- 
taining the letters, journals, and other 
writings previously published by Von Murr, 
with a few additions of no great importance. 
Both Campe and Von Murr profess to 
have faithfully copied the original docu- 
ments, but their rendering of words and the 
meanings they attach to them often differ. 

After the impetus thus given to Diirer 
literature by the publication of so much in- 
teresting matter, it is not surprising to find a 





new crop of writers start up. Among these 
Joseph Heller, of Bamberg, x as precedence, 
although the exhaustive work that he pro- 
posed to himself to accomplish was never 
finished. Under his name in catalogues, and 
on the title-page of his second volume, we 
find written, “‘Das Leben und die Werke 
Albrecht Diirer’s in drei Banden ;”’ but the 
first and third volumes, which were to have 
contained the life and writings of Diirer, 
were never written, Heller having died 
during their preparation. The second 
volume, however, published 1827 to 1831, 
is in itself a stupendous work. It consists 
of descriptive catalogues of all Diirer’s 
drawings, paintings, woodcuts, copper en- 
gravings, and plastic works, with their 
copies, and its extent may be judged by 
those who have not had the misfortune to 
study its confused details, by my saying 
that the second part of it (it is in three 
parts) contains no less than 2,555 numbers. 

After Heller came G. C. Nagler; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Marggraff ; Moritz Max Mayer ; Diirer’s 
Italian biographer, N. Marij; the Dutch 
translators of the Tour in the Netherlands, 
A. D. Schinkel and F. Verachter (the latter 
of whom enriched his translation with many 
elucidatory notes); the French translator 
Charles Narrey, whose accuracy is not re- 
markable; B. Hausmann, who made the 
water-marks of the paper of the prints his 
especial study ; Emile Galichon ; Albert von 
Zahn, who studied Diirer in bis relation to 
the Renaissance ; and several other writers, 
besides innumerable articles in magazines 
and critical journals. 

But notwithstanding this amount of lite- 
rature on the subject, the work that Heller had 
begun remained unfinished until 1860, when 
Dr. von Eye took it up, and gave us for the 
first time, in his Leben und Wirken Albrecht 
Durer’s, a@ lucid and succinct history of the 
life and works of the great German artist. 
Dr. von Eye’s previous labours considerably 
lightened the tasks of Diirer’s English bio- 
graphers, not by preventing the need of 
consulting earlier authorities, but by point- 
ing out in what those earlier authorities 
had erred. In one respect, however,- his 
life cf Diirer seemed to me deficient. In- 
stead of giving the letters, journal, &., in 
the original, or, as would have been better, 
translating them into modern German, he 
merely quoted from them and paraphrased 
them. This deficiency Mr. Scott and I 
sought to supply, by translating Von Murr’s 
and Campe’s versions. No one but ourselves 
knows the difficulty of the task. We had 
not even the benefit of Dr. von Eye’s im- 
proved and commentated edition of the 
letters from Venice, which was published 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir Kunstwissenschaft im- 
mediately after our work was done. This 
and the second edition and supplement of 
Das Leben und Wirken brought Direr litera- 
ture down to the date 1869, at which point 
it might have been supposed, after such 
thorough investigations, that (to return to 
my first simile) the mine was well-nigh 
exhausted, or at all events would yield no 
more at present. Workers were, however, 
still left in it, and the result of their labours 
has now to be reviewed. 

First comes G. W. K. Lochner, who in 
1870 published his researches into the per- 
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xing subject of the onal names men- 
Boned in ma letters from Vi enice. 

Several of the names which Diirer’s early 
commentators and English translators ren- 
dered as common paahaeliioes such as 
“éer Drahtzieher,”’ which Mr. Scott and 
myself translated literally, “the wire- 
worker,” “wire-drawer;’’ and “der alt 
Kormeele,” boldly translated by Mr. Scott 
the “ old corn-mill,” but for which I could 
find no meaning, turn out to be the names 
of persons with whom Diirer was acquainted 
in Niirnberg. ‘Der Bot Kannengiesserle”’ 
and “der Ferber Bot,” are also considered 


by Lochner to be the proper names of the 


messengers, and not,’as I understood them, 
the names of the trade-guilds by which 
these messengers were employed. This, 
however, still seems to me doubtful. The 
“ Endres,’” who is mentioned in Letter VI. 
as being at Venice in a weak state and in 
much need of money, and to whom Diirer 
lent eight ducats, is more probably the 
Endres Kiinhofer, who sends his service to 
Pirkheimer in Letters III. and IV., than 
Andreas Diirer, as before supposed, for 
although to “Mrs. Heaton, as an English- 
woman, a journey to Venice appears a mere 
outing—‘a trip,’”—Herr Lochner, as a 
German, thinks it unlikely that Andreas 
Diirer should have travelled so far even 
during his Wanderjahre. This, however, 
remains a matter of opinion. There is no 
roof one way or the other. Who the 
sentalerin was, and whether she was 
identical with the sketch of a rose given in 
Letter II.; who the other persons were, sig- 
nified by symbols in Letter IT. and by abbre- 
viations in Letter VIII., has not yet been 
discovered. Nor is the mystery of the 
Rechenmeisterin solved. It is clear that in 
Letter VII., at all events, where she is 
spoken of to Pirkheimer as “‘ Eure Rechen- 
meisterin,” and a villanous caricature of 
her or some other person drawn, that it is 
not Agnes who is meant; indeed, the allu- 
sion to her in Letter VI. is very doubtful. 
Herr Thausing considers Rechenmeisterin 
to be a personal name, and that the person 
alluded to was a female member of some 
family in Niirnberg called Rechenmeister ; 
but Herr Lochner agrees with me in think- 
ing it more probable that she was some 
housekeeper or keeper of accounts in Pirk- 
heimer’s service. Possibly Pirkheimer, 
being a widower, might, to avoid scandal, 
have chosen some one of not very attractive 
appearance to hold this office, and hence 
Diirer’s chaff. This is supposing that the 
caricature is meant to represent the Rechen- 
meisterin ; but it seems to me to refer to the 
fascinating creature, “die Stube,” whom 
Diirer calls ‘‘ ein Unflath ”—a dirty person, 
slut. Herr Thausing, however, brings for- 
ward a new but somewhat far-fetched inter- 
pretation of this impolite greeting. The 
whole passage reads thus: ‘‘ Griist mir den 
Porscht, Her Lorentzen und unser hiipsch 
= als auch ewer rechenmeisterin und 
ckt nur ewer sthuben daz mich griist 
hatt sprechi sy sez ein unflatt.” hen 
Comes the caricature, and the letter con- 
tinues : “Ich hab ihr olpawmen Holz lassen 
fim von Fenedich gen awgspurg do las ichs 
n woll 10 zentner schwer, und sprecht 

8y hab sein nit wollen erwarten pertzo el 





sputzo.” It has been always iaigneed that 
the “Sthube ” (Stube, presumably short for 
Stuben-magd), who greeted Diirer, was one 
of the “ hiibsche Gesind,”’ or female domes- 
tics, of Pirkheimer’s household, previously 
greeted by him; but Herr Thausing, who 
renders “hiibsche Gesind” as ‘“schéne 
Welt” (fair sex), makes the term “ Stube ” 
refer to Pirkheimer’s brain, and supposes that 
Diirer thanks that for not having forgotten 
to give him the greeting of the Rechen- 
meisterin. This view of the question is 
based on a passage in another part of the 
letter, in which Diirer remarks: ‘ Ein 
sthuben mus mer den 4 winkell haben 
dorein man dy gedechtniss gotzen setzt’”’ (a 
chamber must have mcre than four corners 
for one to place init the images of memory). 
Here the allusion clearly is to the chambers 
of the brain. Diirer is, in fact, venturing 
into metaphysics ; but it is difficult to suppose 
that the same thing is meant in the preceding 
passage, although the same word “ sthube”’ 
isused. Nor does Herr Thausing’s interpre- 
tation touch the subject of “her” or “its” 
olive-tree wood, of which “ten hundred 
weight is lying at Augsburg.” Both Lochner 
and he consider this some jest that could only 
be understood by the two correspondents. 
The Italian quotation at the end of the mys- 
terious sentence, “ Percid il puzzo” (thence 
the stink), certainly does not tend to clear 
it. What stinks? Whether it is the per- 
plexing ‘‘ Stube,” Pirkheimer himself (Direr 
uses that polite expression respecting his 
friend in another place), or the olive-tree 
wood, remains still a matter of doubt. 

Concerning the Imhofs, the Baumgiirtners, 
the Volkamers, Anthon Kolb, the “ Schwa- 
ger” (brother-in-law) of Diirer, Bernhard 
Hirschvogel, Bernhard Holzbeck, and other 
persons mentioned in the Letters, Lochner 
has collected a large amount of genealogical 
information. 

Herr Thausing’s opinions on certain points 
have been already quoted. He is a well- 
known Diirer investigator, and the chief 
champion of Agnes Frey. His first article 
in vindication of her appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst in 1868, and 
roused the question whether there was any 
truth in the accusations Pirkheimer brought 
against her in his famous letter concerning 
Diirer’s death. Diirer himself, it is true, 
never complains of his wife ; but that proves 
nothing one way or another, he scarcely 
ever alludes to her, and it is difficult to see 
why Pirkheimer’s statements should be 
altogether discredited, even supposing him 
to have had a dislike to his friend’s wife as 
an “honourable, pious, and very God-fearing 
woman.” 

One of my German critics accuses me of 
traducing the character of the learned Willi- 
bald, but surely it is traducing it far more to 
affirm that the statements in his letter to 
Tscherte were merely spiteful untruths. I 
have called his Excellence, it is true, “an 
immoral old pedant,” but the defenders of 
Agnes make him out a wicked old liar. 
But Herr Thausing’s present work has 
nothing to do with the vexed question con- 
cerning Diirer’s Hausfraw; it is simply a 
translation into modern readable German of 
Diirer’s Letters, Journal, and Rhymes, with 
elucidatory notes gleaned from Lochner, Eye, 





and other commentators, and some few 
original ones. 

It is surprising that this task has never 
been attempted before. Had it been, 
it would have saved Diirer’s English bio- 
graphers half their labour. At last, how- 
ever, in the third publication of Eitelberger 
von Edelberg’s valuable series of Quellen- 
schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, we have all 
Diirer’s personal writings properly edited, 
commentated, and annotated,"so that Diirer 
students may now enjoy them, without the 
necessity of making themselves acquainted 
with provincial German of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Herr Thausing professes to fear that the 
aid he affords by this translation will not be 
acceptable to many: ‘ Dem Geschichts-for- 
scher nicht, weil er des Originaltextes nicht 
entrathen kann, dem Laien wieder nicht, 
weil ihn an der Uebersetzung noch immer 
manches Ungelenke und Fremdartige stéren 
wird, und vollends nicht dem deutschen 
Philologen, der viel weitergehende Anfor- 
derungen an eine der artige Ausgabe zustellen 
gewohnt ist.”” A revised edition of the 
original text is certainly needed, and would 
no doubt be useful to historians and philo-. 
logists ; but ‘“‘laics,’’ or general readers, may 
congratulate themselves in not finding more 
that is heterogeneous and uncouth in this 
rendering. It will especially be a boon to 
foreign students, who cannot be expected to 
be acquainted with obsolete forms of expres- 
sion in a language not their own. 

Besides the well-known letters to Pirk- 
heimer and Jacob Heller, the Journal and 
other writings published by Von Murr and 
Campe, one entirely new letter is here 
given, besides one or two others that have 
only appeared before in journals and since 
the English translations. The new letter is 
addressed by Diirer to Wolf Stromer, and 
runs thus :— 

Dear Herr Wolf Stromer,—My gracious Lord 
of Salzburg has sent me a letter by his glass- 
—— Anything that Ican do to serve him 

will gladly do. He wants to buy glass and 
other material here. He informs me that he has 
been robbed near Freistidtlein, and twenty gulden 
taken from him. He has asked me to direct him 
to you, for his gracious lord has recommended 
him, in case he wants anything, to obtain it from 
you; sol send him with my apprentice to your 
wisdom. I commend myself to you. 

Your Wisdom’s 
ALBRECHT DURER. 

This, as will be seen, is merely a short 
letter of recommendation, addressed by 
Diirer to some one in Niirnberg. It is with- 
out date, and on the back side of the sheet is 
a pen drawing of some sort of automaton, 
with the inscription underneath in Diirer’s 
handwriting, “ Niklas am rossmargt.” The 
original manuscript is now in the possession 
of Herr Cornill d’Orville of Frankfurt. As 
it has never been published before, Herr 
Thausing gives it in the original German, as 
well as in his modern rendering. 

Of far greater interest—of greater interest, 
indeed, than any other of Diirer’s letters—is 
one addressed to George Spalatinus,* the 
chaplain and secretary of the Elector Frede- 
rick the Wise, and the well-known reformer 
and friend of Luther. The original of this 





* Properly Georg Burkhard, of Spalt. He received 
his first education in the Sebaldschule at Niirnberg. 
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letter was found, with another addressed to 
Hans Amerbach, among the autographs pre- 
served in the library at Basel, and was pub- 
lished by Ed. His-heusler in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Bildende Kunst, iii.7. The following trans- 
lation of it may be acceptable to English 
Diirer students :— 
Diirer to Georg Spalatin. 
Niirnberg : begini.ing of the year 1520. 

To the reverend, very learned Herr Georg 

Spalatin, chaplain to my gracious Lord Duke 
Frederick the Elector. 

Most honoured dear Sir,—I have already con- 
veyed my thanks in the little letter to you, when 
I had read no more than your little note. It was 
only afterwards, when I turned out the bag in 
which the little book was done up, that I found the 
actual letter inside, from which I learnt that my 
gracious Lord himself had sent me Luther’s little 
book, Therefore, I pray your honour to present 
my most humble thanks to his Electoral Grace, 
and to beg his Electoral Grace to let himself be 
governed by the praiseworthy Doctor Martinus 
Luther, for the sake of the Christian truth, which 
is of more consequence to us than all the riches 
and power of this world; for all that perishes 
with time, but the truth remains for eternity. 
And if God helps me that I come to Doctor 
Martinus Luther, I will take his portrait with dili- 
gence and engrave it on copper, to be a lasting 
memorial of that Christian man who has helped 
me out of great anguish. And I beg your honour, 
if Doctor Martinus writes anything new that is in 
German, that you will send it me for my money. 
And as you likewise write to me about the 
little book in defence of Martin (Schutzbiichlein), 
know that there are no more to be had. They are 
printing them, however, at Augsburg. As soon 
as they are ready I will send it to you; but know 
that this book, although it has been written here, 
is spoken against in the pulpit as an heretical book 
that ought to be burnt, and he who has published 
it without signature is abused and shamefully 
spoken against.* Doctor Eck, indeed, they say 
will publicly burn it at Ingolstadt, as happened 
once to the little book of Doctor Reuchlin. 

At the same time with this I send my gracious 
Lord three impressions of a copperplate that I 
have engraved according to the desire of my 

acious Lord of Mainz, I have presented his 

“lectorship with the copperplate and 200 impres- 
sions, on which account his Electorship has shown 
himself very gracious towards me, for his Elector- 
ship has sent me 200 gulden in gold, and 20 
ells of damask for a coat; the which I have 
received with joy and thankfulness, especially as I 
had great need of them at that time. 

For his Imperial Majesty [Maximilian] of 
praiseworthy memory, who departed from me too 
soon, had in his grace provided for me on account 
of the great trouble, care, and work that I had had. 
But the hundred gulden that I was to have re- 
ceived every year all my life long from the town 
rates, and that I received yearly during his 
Majesty’s lifetime, my Lords [the Rath of Niirn- 
berg] will now no longer pay, so I am obliged to 
deprive myself in my old age, and have lost a long 
time and all the trouble and work that I undertook 
for his Imperial Majesty. And if my sight and 
freedom of hand fail me, things will not go well 
with me. I have not been silent about this to 
you, because you are my trusted kind friend. 

I beg your Reverence, that if my gracious 
Lord will remember his promise of stags’ antlers, 
that you will remind him of this, so that I may 
get a fine pair of horns, for I want to make two 
candlesticks out of then. Also I send with this 





‘* This heretical work was written in defence of 
Martin Luther's teaching by Lazarus Spengler, Diirer’s 
friend. It was published anonymously in 1519, and 
Luther mentions it in a letter to Spalatin in January, 
1820. It is the mention of this Schutzbiichlein that 
determines approximately the date of Diirer’s letter. 








two engraved Crucifixions. They are engraved in 
gold, and one is for your Reverence. Present my 
service to Hirschfeld and to Albrecht Waldner. 
Herewith, your Reverence, commend me truly to 
my gracious Lord the Elector. 
Your willing 
ALBRECHT DuRER, 
zu Niirnberg. 

The original manuscript of the Reise- 
Journal (Journal of Diirer’s tour in the 
Netherlands) is unfortunately lost; it is 
supposed to have been burned, and Hauer’s 
copy of it, printed by Von Murr, is evidently 
very faulty. Campe made some corrections, 
and Herr Thausing solves a few more of 
the difficulties, some of which he considers 
to have arisen merely from misreadings. The 
Dutch translator, F. Verachter, has ren- 
dered intelligible many of the allusions. 
His notes, which were of great. use to me, 
are often quoted by Herr Thausing. A 
map showing the route that Diirer travelled, 
and the towns in which he spent his stiiber 
and weispfennige is also provided. 

The Diirer family chronicle, Diirer’s pro- 
saic verses, and a few other fragments, with 
the dedications to Pirkheimer, make up the 
remainder of Diirer’s personal writings; 
but an interesting appendix is added, con- 
taining writings about Diirer, and addressed 
to him (Zuschriften an und fiir Diirer). 
Among the latter is the letter from the 
learned Charitas Pirkheimerin, sister to 
Pirkheimer, to the “good friends Caspar 
Niitzel, Lazarus Spengler and Albrecht 
Diirer,”’ printed by M. Mayer ; and another, 
in Latin, from Cornelius Grapheus to Diirer, 
communicated by W. Mitchell, and printed 
now for the first time. The writings of the 
Emperor Maximilian and Charles V., to the 
Rath of Niirnberg, concerning the Imperial 
grant to Diirer—the ‘ Privilegium” and 
the . “‘Confirmatio,” that cost Diirer so 
much trouble and labour,—were printed 
by M. M. Mayer in Des alten Niirnberg’s 
Sitten; and the dedications of Lazarus 
Spengler and Pirkheimer have been re- 
printed before, since their original publica- 
tion in the works of these two authors. 
These, with the letter of Tscherte to Diirer 
in the British Museum, a fragment of a 
letter from an unknown writer, and one or 
two other documents, make up the Appendix, 
which does not contain Pirkheimer’s letter 
concerning Diirer’s death, nor several other 
important writings that would have been 
acceptable in a collection of writings “an 
und fiir Diirer.” Even Luther’s letter to 
Scheuerl, the town-clerk of Niirnberg, in 
which the portrait is mentioned, which, as 
we know, Diirer really achieved as ‘‘a last- 
ing memorial of that Christian man,” might 
well have been included. 

But these are small omissions that can 
easily be supplied from other works; and it 
is perhaps ungracious, when so much is 
given us, to hint that we should like more. 

The other recent contributions to Diirer 
literature—contributions to our knowledge 
of his works—must be considered in another 
notice. Mary M. Heaton. 








ETRUSCAN PAINTINGS AT CERVETRI. 
Tue Gazzetta Ufficiale states, that in making ex- 
cavations in the inexhaustible necropolis of Cer- 
vetri (Caere), the brothers Boccanera have come, 





about ten feet below the surface of the soil, 
upon a small grotto with a low narrow door, and 
within it five large terra-cotta slabs, on which 
were painted figures remarkable for their very 
fresh and bright colours. On the back, adhering 
to the slabs, were here and there fragments of 
mortar, showing that they had served for wall 
decoration (carreaux de revétement). On the two 
slabs which were found lying near the entrance 
were depicted two female sphinxes, seated on 
their hind legs, one with the right paw raised, 
the other with the left, with cold motionless gaze, 
guarding, as it were, the entrance to the tomb. 
Their hair was long and black, the flesh tints. 
white, and their wings terminating, after the 
archaic style, in recurved points, the feathers 
painted alternately red, black, and white. 

The other three slabs, which lay at the further 
end of the tomb, placed together, formed a com- 
position of nine figures, three on each slab. The 
first is occupied by three women: two apparently 
of mature years, the other young, and seemingly 
of more elevated rank. Each of the two first 
holds an alabastron, ‘the one of alabaster, the 
other of black ware. Their dress is identical, only 
varying in colour; the one a red tunic with 
white hem, the other a white with black hem. 
The mantle of the first is black with white hem, of 
the second red ; one has black sandals, the other 
red. Greater freedom is shown in depicting the 
third figure: the costume is appropriate to the 
age and condition—a tunic open in front, without 
sleeves, displaying the white arms and bracelets. 
She is in the act of fastening a girdle, which from 
its whiteness appears to be silver. 

Before the damsel are two elegant youths, each 
wearing a red chlamys, their heads uncovered, 
their rich black hair descending to their shoulders, 
their legs decked with the cothurnus, fastened 
with silver buckles. They are looking at the 
ladies, to whom they offer pomegranate flowers 
which each holds in his hand. If there were any 
doubt of this representing a love scene, the gift 
of the pomegranate alone would dispel all un- 
certainty. 

Behind the two young men is a girl in a short 
red tunic, loose hair, and feet unshod ; this charac- 
terises the servant. She holds in her hand a box, 
which she offers to two bearded men, who form 
a curious contrast to the youths, being clumsy in 
figure, without shoes or cothurnus, one in a 

ointed cap, the other in a low beretta. One 
olds a leafless branch in his hand, the other a 
long stick surmounted by the figure of an ox. 
The leafless branch would seem to indicate mockery 
and impudence. On a vase in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, a woman is placing one on the 
pointed cap of Thamyris, out of derision at his 
daring to challenge the Muses to sing. 

The subject of the composition is a love scene. 
The two favoured youths are paying their addresses 
to a young lady, and the red bearded men are laugh- 
ing at them in scorn and derision. Nor is it 
matter of surprise that such subjects should be 
found in a tomb. Little light has yet been thrown 
upon the views of the Etruscans relative to a 
future state ; but this we know, that the subjects 
which most often occur on their sarcophagi or 
their tombs are feasts, dances, games, sometimes 
even Bacchanalian scenes in which decorum is 
not the element most respected. It is, therefore, 
quite in accordancé with the spirit of Etruscan art 
to find love scenes represented upon these wall 
tiles. Two similar sets of painted tiles were pre- 
viously known, both from Cervetri: one found in 
1857, and forming part of the Campana collection ; 
the other said to have been discovered in the 
same locality, in 1861. These new paintings 
confirm the supposed spuriousness of the -second 
picture, and establish the genuineness of the first ; 
they also enlarge our knowledge of the technique of 
Etruscan art. The style, colouring, and design are 
strictly archaic; the resources of the palette poor 
—white, red, and black, and a kind of violet 
resulting from the fusion of the two last. The 
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artist stoops to render the minutest details, such 
as the hem of the P oreo: the eyelashes, nails 
of the hands and feet; his figures are drawn in 
profile, and in a line like a procession. ; 

The Italian Government are in communication 
with Prince Ruspoli, its r, to secure this 
curious work for the National Museum. A full 
account of these paintings, with remarks on their 
bearing on the history of early Etruscan painting, 
js given in the new number (May) of the Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto di Corrisp. Arch. 








ART SALES. 

Tur sale of Mr. Barker’s library, on the 24th 
and 25th ult., completed the dispersion of his 
valuable collections. The books consisted mostly 
of illustrated editions of French and Italian 
authors, bound by Derome, Bradel, Padeloup, 
Lewis, Holloway, Bedford, Wright, and other 
eminent artists. The following are some of the 
prices realised. Boccaccio: I? Decamerone, 5 vols., 
with engravings after Gravelot, Boucher, &c., and 
the suppressed plates inserted, 38 gs. Le Decameron 
traduit par Le Macon, bound by Padeloup, 27 gs. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, bound by Bedford, 
281. Horae Beattssimae, Italian missal of the six- 
teenth century, on vellum, Grolier binding, 55 gs. 
La Borde, Chotx de Chansons mises en Musique, 
illustrated with engravings, 4 vols., in red morocco, 
by Derome, from the Bernal collection, 103/. La 
Fontaine, Contes ct Nouvelles: Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux, with the plates Le Cas de Conscience 
and Le Diable de Papefignitre in the first state, 
bound by Bradel, 59/. La Foutaine, Fables, 6 
vols., 402. Les Amours de Daphnis et Chiloé, 
traduit du Grec par Jacques Amyat, with plates 
by Audran after the designs of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans: Paris, 1718. This copy formerly be- 
longed to M. Chastre de Cangé, valet de chambre 
of the Regent Orleans, and contains the original 
pen-and-ink sketch by the Regent for the engray- 
ing known as Les petits Pieds, with a list of the 
plates, as originally projected, in his handwriting. 
Also an etching by the Count de Caylus, and 
marginal notes by Antoine Launcelot, 807. Mar- 
guerite, Reine de Navarre, Heptameron Francois ou 
Nouvelles, 301. _Moliére, Works, 3 vols., old red 
morocco, bound by Lewis,30/. Le Temple de Gnide, 
in red morocco, by Derome, from the Lebure col- 
lection, 1017. Ariosto, Orlando Furtoso, Venezia, 
1773, with 610 illustrations from other editions, 
46 pen-and-ink portraits, splendidly bound, by 
Wright, in yellow morocco, dentelle borders, 
75 gs. <A. du Cerceau, Les plus Excellents 
Bastements de la France, folio, Paris, 1776-9, 
221. 15s. Stultifera Navis, or The Ship of Fooles, 
Alex. Barclay, black letter with woodcuts, pub- 
lished by J. Cawood, 1570, 187. 5s. Galérie Im- 
périale de Vienne, proof impressions, 54]. Chro- 
nicles of England, edited by Sir H. Ellis, 25/. 
Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, bound 
by Holloway, 702. Télémaque, Amsterdam, 1761, 
bound by Padeloup, 257. I’rench Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, 411. British Gallery, coloured 
engravings from the old masters, 341. Justintant 
Novellae Constitutiones, bound by Grolier, 11/. 5s. 
La Fontaine, Fables Choisies, 4 vols. folio, engrav- 
ings after Audry, Paris, 1775, fine copy, bound by 
Padeloup, from the Prince of Essling’s collection, 
2002. Litta, Famiglie Celebre Italiane, 601. Horace 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 10 vols. 4to., 42I. 
Ovid, Métamorphoses en Latin et Frangois, 331. 
Rabelais’ Works, 407. Walton and Cotton, Com- 
plete Angler, 444 additional portraits, 81/. Musée 
Francais, 7 vols. folio, 1551. Rosini, Storia della 
Pittura Italiana, bound by Bedford, 1447. Shaw’s 

Dresses and Decorations, bound by Lewis, 35i. 
There were about 100 lots of engravings: The 
Three Colignys, by Duval, 15l.; Duchesse de la 
Vallitre, N. de Larmesse, 13/.10s.; Orange Family 
on Horseback, 111.; William of Orange, by Wieix, 
100.; Set of the Seasons, vupsehiantol ip English 
es in the costume of the period, 1643, by 
Hollar,177.10s.; Albert Diirer's Knight and Death, 

491. The whole sale realised 4,000/. 





At the sale at Sotheby's, on Friday and Satur- 
day last, of the remainder of Mr. Pole Carew’s 
engravings, and of those of some other collectors, 
there were amongst the lots some rare engravings 
of Martin Schéngauer’s, in fine condition, and fine 
impressions. A brilliant impression of the Cruct- 
Jfixion (Bartsch, No. 22) was lmocked down to 
Messrs. Holloway and Son for 87/. Another, bein 
a different treatment of the same subject, fetche 
41l.; while a third print of Schéngauer’s, The 
Almighty seated on his Throne, with an Angel on 
either side, realised 877. There were two or three 
other prints by the same master. How did Mr. 
Pole ama contrive to become possessed of the 
absolutely worn impressions of Claude’s famous 
etchings, which being artistically speaking worth- 
less, were deservedly knocked down at a few 
shillings apiece ? nly two appeared of any 
value at all. They fetched rather more. We are 
hardly free to name them, as they did not form 
part of a public exhibition, They were poor im- 
pressions of favourite subjects, and for these, 
amongst a certain class of buyers, there is always 
some little demand. A number of prints from 
Sir Joshua’s portraits were included in the same 
sale. Of these, the only very notable one 
was that by Watson after Sir Joshua’s Mrs. 
Abington as the Comic Muse. It was described as 
a brilliant artist’s proof, before any letters, but the 
catalogue, in error, ascribed it to S. W. Rey- 
nolds, instead of to Watson. It fetched 222. 
It is rare; and Dr. Hamilton, in his just- 
issued book on the subject of the prints after 
Sir Joshua, tells us that the picture is at Knole, 
and that it was painted in 1764 or 1765; that is, 
some four or five years before the engraving was 
made. 

A number of impressions from Turner's Liber 
Studiorum were disposed of at the same sale. 
Many were “second states;” some were “ first 
states ;” and two were of the yet rarer, but not 
more meritorious, kind known as engraver's 
proofs. One of these, the Farm Yard, sold for 
18/7. ; the other, Inverary Castle, sold for 241. 
In these cases, though the impressions are 
brilliant, the rarity must be the great attrac- 
tion; since it was only in the first published 
state that the pictures appear to have fully satis- 
fied Turner himself, who, until that stage, had 
been constantly making changes in their effect, or 
desiring these to be made, for the om sy of im- 
proving them. But as long as human nature 
exists, rarity will be an attraction; a “ first 
state” may fetch much, but an engraver's proof 
will probably fetch still more. 


THE jewelled insignia of various Orders con- 
ferred on the late Duke of Brunswick were sold 
on the 25th ult. at Messrs. Debenham and Storr’s, 
Covent Garden, and produced the following 
prices:—The cross of the Order of St. Stephen 
of Austria, consisting of brilliants, emeralds, and 
rubies, 170 gs.; the star of the same Order, 
225 gs. The insignia of the Order of Henry the 
Lion of Brunswick were very splendid. The 
collar, composed of four horses in fine brilliants, 
with four crowns in brilliants, emeralds, rubies, 
and sapphires, sold for 315 gs. The badge, con- 
sisting of a white horse, also in diamonds, 
and the motto “ Semper idem,” comprising 
a large number of brilliants, emeralds, and rubies, 
197 gs. The star of the same Order, of large 
brilliants, 215 gs.; the grand cross of the Order 
of the Lion of Zahringen, of Baden, 67 gs.; the 
star of the same Order, composed of splendid 
white brilliants, arranged in eight rays, the lion 
and motto on a ground of rubies, 230 gs. The 
grand cross of the Order of Christ of Portugal, 
88 gs.; and the star, 80 gs. The grand cross of the 
Order of Fidelity of Baden, composed of car- 
buncles connected by diamond monograms and 
other rare jewels, 80 gs. ; and the star of the same 
Order, 230 gs. The decorations of the Golden 
Fleece consisted of the collar, composed of sixteen 
fusils and flint stones, connected by scroll-work, 
and the fusils each with a cabochon sapphire, the 





flint stones encircled with rubies, 350 gs. The 
badge sold for 158 gs., and the cross for 72 gs. 

e cross of the Order of St. Hubert of 
Bavaria, a Maltese cross with a pendant of rubies, 
sapphires, and brilliants, 170 gs.; and the star 
240 gs. The grand cross of the Guelphic Order of 
Hanover, 108 gs.; and the star, a splendid speci- 
men of the jeweller’s art, 302 gs. The cross of 
the Order of Louis of Hesse, 75 gs.; the Star of 
the same order, with the motto “ Gott ehre Vater- 
land,” 218 gs. In addition to these were: the 
Order of the Lion and Sun, of Persian workman- 
ship, 45 gs.; and a superb pendant, composed of 
remarkably large opals, surrounded by splendid 
brilliants, the property of a nobleman, 2,000 gs. 
The gallery was crowded, and there was con- 
siderable competition for the various lots. 


Tue following pictures, being a portion of the 
collection formed by the late Mr. Jonas Cressing- 
ham, of the Grove, Carshalton, were sold on 
Saturday and Monday last, by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods: J. Lingebach, A View in 
Italy ; a Village Festival, 851. G. Morland: lot 19, 
Interior of a Peasant’s Cottage, dinner-time, 501. ; 
lot 20, Saturday Night, 1731.; lot 22, Sunday 
Morning, 2781. T.S. Cooper, R.A.: lot 124, In- 
terior of a Shed, with a sheep and a calf, 1521. ; lot 
126, A Mountain Group, evening, 2411.; lot 129, 
Autumn, 3151. ; lot 130, “ Cooling the Hoop,” 4621. 
C. W. Cope, R.A., lot 125, Oliver Cromwell 
receiving a Deputation of Ministers and Elders, 
1067. R. Ansdell, R.A., lot 127, Donkeys 
and Gipsies on a Common, 3571. FE. W. 
Cooke, R.A., lot 128, “ Vinegta, Vinegia,” 3151. - 
F. R. Lee, R.A.: lot 131, Plymouth Breakwater, 
1621. 15s. ; lot 136, Oaktree Ford and Market Cart, 
2861. 10s, ; lot 140, A Misty Morning, with figures, 
1201. 15s. §S. A. Hart, R. A., lot 132, Arch- 
bishop Langton in the Cathedral of Old St. Paul's, 
exhorting the Earl of Pembroke and the Barons, 891. 
Joint works by F. R. Lee and T. 8, Cooper: 
lot 134, Summer Breezes, 5881.; lot 135, The 
Watering Place, 6821. 10s. ; yn imag ue of 
Scotch Firsnear Barnstaple, with sheep, 3301. Y5s. ; 
lot 141, Mountain Scenery, with cattle, 4091. 10s. 
Lot 142, a joint work by J. Phillip, R.A., and 
R. Ansdell, R.A., Going ‘to be Fed, bought by 
Messrs. Colnaghi for 798/. J. W. Whittaker, 
lot 168, The Carnarvonshire Range (water-colours), 
832. Colin Hunter, lot 229, Sea Fishing, 1361. 10s, 
L. Van Leyden, lot 251, a triptych, with the 
Worship of the Golden Calf, from the collection of 
the Marquis de Bloisel, 68/7. 5s. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

In the list just published of the objects of art 
acquired, either by purchase or gift, by the French 
National Museum, during the year 1873, we ob- 
serve the purchase of Te Cottaye, by Constable, for 
25,725 fr. ; and the bequest, by Mr. J. Wilson, of 
Weymouth Bay in an approaching Storm, and The 
Rainbow, by the same master. 


AN inscription is now in the course of being 
engraved upon the pedestal of the statue of Ingres, 
placed in the vestibule of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, recording that it has been erected by the 
pupils of the Ecole. The artist is represented 
with a pencil in his right hand, while with the left 
he holds an open roll, upon which are inscribed 
these words : “ Le Dessin est la probité de l’Art.” 


A MONUMENT to the memory of Henri Regnault, 
and six other young French art students, who 
were killed in the late war, is, as already an- 
nounced, to be erected in the Cour du Marier 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The design has 
been made by two young architects, MM. Co- 

uart and Pascal, comrades of Regnault during 
the war, and his bust, which is to surmount 
the pedestal, is the work of the sculptor Degeorge, 
who was also one of his friends. The bust is 
to be of bronze, but the rest of the monu- 
ment will be of white marble. The single word 
Patrie in letters of go!d amidst laurel branches is 
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the only inscription, with the exception of the 
names of the six students, the date of their death, 
and the place where they fell, which are engraved 
on two columns that support the entablature. 
An allegorical figure of La Jeunesse holding a 
branch of laurel in her hand is sculptured in relief 
on the pedestal. The glorification of youth is 
indeed the chief sentiment of the monument, and 
for this reason, no doubt, its execution has been 
confided to youthful artists ; unlike youthful works 
in general, the design is characterised by great 
simplicity of ornament. 


ProressoR Barzacut has been commissioned 
by the city of Milan to superintend the erection 
of the monument to the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
III., which is to be raised by the city in grateful 
memory of the services rendered by him in bring- 
ing about the freedom of the Milanese from 
Austrian domination, The statue is to repre- 
sent the Emperor as he stood, hat in hand, 
prepared to receive the greeting of the people on 
their first restoration to freedom, 


TxosE who like to have “ pretty pictures” to 
lie on their drawing-room tables and for nursery 
admiration, will do well to take in the Picture 
Gallery, a periodical which offers every month 
three excellent reproductions in permanent photo- 
graphy of some of the most aeatin pictures of the 
day. The “ Woodbury process,” as it is called, 
by which these reproductions are printed, is about 
the most satisfactory of the many photographic 
rinting processes in use at the present time. 
The illustrations in the Picture Gallery are re- 
markable for their sharpness and brilliancy. 


Ir has hitherto been the custom with the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts for the Prefecture of the 
Seine to order every year a certain number of 
copies from the paintings in the Louvre for the 
decoration of the metropolitan churches. These 
works have been generally executed by female 
artists; but on the proposal of the Prefect of the 
Seine it has been decided that these copies shall 
be discontinued, and replaced by pieces done by 
the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


THe coming International Congress of Pre- 
historic Archaeology will distinguish itself by 
excavating one of the tumuli of the ancient 
Swedish kings at Upsala, which are perhaps the 
largest north of the Alps. One of them was 
opened in 1846-7, but no discoveries of any great 
value took place. 


Tue Dardanelles correspondent of the Levant 
Herald says that the statements which appeared 
recently in the papers relating to Dr. Schliemann 
and further excavations at Hissarlik, are altogether 
incorrect. The Turkish Government has made no 
arrangement with Dr. Schliemann for continuing 
vhe excavations at Hissarlik, and has not, as 
stated, caused the work to be continued for its 
own account. Two of the slabs in the gateway 
which was recently discovered have been slightly 
por ra by some peasants. The new stratum 
and the more ancient pavement of large chalk- 
stone slabs, said to have been discovered at a 
much greater depth, do not exist. There can be 
no doubt, however, that much more remains to be 
done at Hissarlik than Dr, Schliemann has been 
able to accomplish. 


Mr. Curist1An has pre plans for the 
restoration of Much Marcle hurch, Herefordshire, 
a fabric presenting many unusual features, and 
altogether of a type rarely found in a country 
village. It consists of a large chancel opening 
through two Early English arches into a north 
chapel; a nave, with an Early English arcade of 
four arches on either side communicating with 
the aisles; a lofty clerestory of single lancets 
(now blocked up), and a Perpendicular. tower 
built between the nave and the chancel, and quite 
clear of the aisles. The tower is supported by 
two large pointed arches, opening into the chancel 
and nave, and lit, in the lower part, by two tiers 
of double windows. The history of this tower is 





interesting. It was built about the year 1414 in 
accordance with the will of Thomas Walwayn, 
and the materials employed in its construction 
were derived from “the ruines of an old castle. . . 
which had a mote about it, and stood neare y* 
church” (Harl. MS. 6726). The castle here 
indicated went by the name of Mortimer’s Castle, 
and was probably built by Edmund de Mortimer, 
to whom King Edward I. granted two-thirds of 
the manor of Much Marcle. In the chancel are 
two high tombs dating from the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. Blount, following the tradition 
current in his day, refers one of these to Roger de 
Mortimer, the ambitious and ill-fated suitor of 
Queen Iscbella, and his wife Joane de Genevil ; 
and the other is, by the evidence of the coats of 
arms attached to it, the monument of Blanch, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer and wife of Sir Peter 
de Grandison, elder brother of John de Grandison, 
Bishop of Exeter. On a window-sill in the south 
aisle is a cross-legged wooden effigy of a squire, 
belonging toa rather earlier date. Mr. Bloxam 
states that examples of civilians represented with 
their legs crossed are extremely rare, and that only 
two others, viz., at Thurlaston, co. Leic., and Bir- 
kin, co. Ebor., have come under his notice. The 
north chapel was built or restored by Sir John 
Kyrle, whose monument, said to have been executed 
in Italy, is its greatest ornament. The chief struc- 
tural peculiarity of the chureh arises from its 
following the slope of the ground towards the east, 
so that the chancel floor is lower than that of the 
nave, and the eastern half of each arch of the nave 
arcades is longer than the corresponding western 
half—the piers sinking in regular gradation from 
west to east. It may be added that the parish is 
on many accounts classic ground. Within its 
limits Sir James Audley, K.G., the hero of 
Poictiers, sometime lived, and in later times the 
Fells were among the owners and occupants. Dr. 
Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, and of Hall 
Place in Marcle, was father of Dr. John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, whom Tom Brown, the epi- 
grammatist, could not like, but whom Evelyn 
praises as a good man, albeit a preacher in blank 
verse. Marcle, moreover, was the birth-place of 
Judge Tracy, “a complete gentleman and a good 
lawyer,” who was twice chosen as a Commissioner 
of the Great Seal. The cost of the projected 
restoration is estimated at 2,000/., a large sum to 
be obtained in a place more famous in the past 
than in the present. 

Tuer engineer Zannoni, who has so zealously 
pursued the excavations undertaken at Bologna, 
writes to the Monittore di Bologna that he has 
made another archaeological discovery closely con- 
nected with his former ones. In a cutting made 
for the new aqueduct at the barracks of the 
Annunziata, he came upon five sepulchres, in one 
of which he found a large vase filled with burnt 
bones, and among them some fibulae and two 
bronze armillae; also an enormous quantity of 
amber, two large rings for the ears exquisitely 
worked, having each a ring of oe gold and two 
of silver, with headings of gold leaf. One fibula 
was of gold, and ornamented with quadrupeds. 
In the middle of the vase was a heap of objects 
in bronze—fibulae, armillae, pins, and one of those 
shovel-shaped ornaments now believed to be a 
bell (tintinnabulum). There are also vases en- 
graved, and bronze vases ap ring for the first 
time in conjunction with gold and silver, both of 
the last of the finest quality. 

Signor Zannoni considers this discovery as 
showing that there were public roads from each 
of the city gates, and that groups of tombs were 
disposed along them belonging to the correspond- 
ing parts of the city. 

Some time since the St. Martin's School of Art 
sent to the sketch clubs of the various metropoli- 
tan schools of art an invitation to join with them 
in the first annual competition between the clubs. 
The terms of the competition were as follows: 
Three subjects were selected, comprising figures, 
landscape, and animals, the sketches for which 





were to be worked out in any material. The 
award of honour was to be made to the club pro- 


ducing the best te amount of work, and 
prince, each of equal value, were also to be awarded 
cor the best sketch in each subject. The subjects 


chosen wom Be figures vy ger aan A for _ 
seape, “ ing ;” and for ani subject 
from the fables of Aesop. Ege. 

The Lambeth School of Art being the only 
school which had responded to the invitation, the 
sketches sent in by the members of the sketching 
club of that school, and by the members of that 
of St. Martin’s were exhibited at the St. Martin’s 
School on Wednesday the 24th ult. Mr. 
Parker (head-master, St. Martin’s School), and 
Mr. Sparkes (head-master, Lambeth School), were 
in attendance. 

Mr. Parker said he regretted the absence of 
Ph. Calderon, Esq., R.A., who had acted as judye 
in the matter, and had expressed himself much 

leased with the sketches in general. He had, 

owever, no hesitation in deciding that Mr. 
Lucas (St. Martin’s School) deserved the prize in 
the figure subject for his water-colour drawing of 
a tavern scene. He had also spoken in high 
terms of the illustration of Gray's Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, by Mr. Phillips (Lambeth), 
to which he awarded the prize for the landscape 
subject; and he had awarded the prize in the 
third subject to Mr. Beere (Lambeth) for his care- 
fully modelled figure of a couching lion. The 
award of honour was to the Lambeth School more 
especially on account of the high quality of the 
models exhibited by the students at that school. 

Mr. Parker regretted very much that the 
Lambeth School was the only one which had 
answered the invitation, and expressed a hope 
that the challenge which would be sent out next 
year would be more generally accepted. 

In an article in the Nuova Antologia, headed 
“ Gli Scavi e gli tti d’Arte in Italia,” Signor 
Ruggiero Bonghi, of Rome, urges on the Italian 
Government the necessity of supervising excava- 
tions in Italy, and generally of taking more care 
of the various museums. He complains that 
Italy is ransacked of works of art for the good 
of other nations. Italy has now become a nation, 
and ought to realise its national unity in intel- 
lectual matters. Its great interests ought no 
longer to be dissipated by personal, municipal, or 

rovincial considerations. He proposes as objects 
or the care of government, the organisation of 
the various scattered museums, a more exact 
knowledge of works of art scattered throughout 
the country, and the continued supervision of all 
excavations. The Louvre and the British Museum 
are being continually enriched from Italy, while 
Italy herself gains nothing. He urges that ex- 
cavations should be conducted systematically in 
the most important places, and that a recognised 
government official should be present at all ex- 
cavations, and should give a formal report of all 
discoveries, which should serve as a tee of 
their authenticity. The expenses of this super- 
vision may be met, partly by a payment made by 
visitors on working days, partly by an agree- 
ment with the municipalities and provinces in 
which the excavations are being made: if the 
reserve the right of keeping the objects discovered, 
it is but pms sho _* contribute — the 
expenses of discovery custody. He suggests 
two means for furthering this object—first, the 
formation of archaeological academies at Pompeii, 
in Rome, in Sicily, in Etruria,-and in North 
Italy ; and, secondly, the publication of an accurate 
archaeological map of Italy. 

These suggestions are most valuable, and we 
hope ~~ may awaken some attention. It is 
natural for an Italian to wish his country to 
retain its treasures; and antiquities lose their 
living interest if removed from their immediate 
surroundings. We are glad to welcome this 
patriotic movement, and trust it may meet with 
success. 


AN interesting discovery has lately been made 
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at Cividale, the “Civitas Austriae” of the Lom- 
bards, where some workmen engaged in laying 
down ipes across the Piazza di Paolo 
Diacono upon a flat hewn stone, about ten 
feet below the surface, which looked like the 
covering of a grave. In accordance with the orders 
given to the workmen, information of the dis- 
covery was conveyed to the Syndic de Portis, 
whose attention had been directed to the spot, 
since in the course of some recent excavations he 
had found the remains of old walls, ents of 
marble mosaics, and shreds of textile fabrics, 
which although of little real archaeological value, 
afforded evidence of the existence of some building 
of note. On a further ution of the excava- 
tions, which were conducted in the presence and 
under the direction of the Signor de Portis and 
the Director of the local museum, it was found 
that the stone plate formed the top of a piece of 
masonwork, within which stood a stone sarco- 
hagus covered with a vaulted marble lid, with 
foen-like prolongations at the four corners, and 
having circles carved on either side. Within the 
sarcophagus were found a few human remains, 
most of which—as the cranium, pelvis, and lower 
extremities—were almost entirely destroyed, whilst 
the clavicles, scapulae and radii were somewhat 
better ed. The head rested on a raised 
brick shelf, while the body <> a nearly de- 
composed plank. Beside the body lay a sword, 
lance, helmet, spears, a gold clasp and a gold ring, 
ther with a Greek cross of the same metal, 
inlaid with nine precious stones, two gilt bronze 
crosses, a small flask with water, which was still 
remarkably clear, and a piece of a very beautiful 
fabric interwoven with gold tissue-threads. At 
first no clue could be obtained as to the name or 
time with which these remains could be associ- 
ated, but the subsequent removal of the clay 
deposited at the bottom of the grave has brought 
to light the letters a1svi, and hence it is con- 
jectured that in this sarcophagus have been 
discovered the remains of Gisulf, Duke of the 
Lombard Marches of Friuli, who fell in battle in 
611, while fighting to defend his territories from 
the invasion of the Avars. 


THE STAGE. 
“TED ASTRAY” AT THE GAIETY. 


Ir is not quite fully known to the public that 
there have been three Mr. Boucicaults. The first 
was a smart and studious writer of comedy. To 
our audiences of thirty years ago, he gave London 
Assurance and Old Heads and Young Hearts. 
Soon afterwards he disappeared, and no one 
offered a reward for his recovery, which, upon 
the whole, was a mistake. But the name was not 
destined to die. At a time when the fortunes of 
legitimate drama were at their lowest, and when 
one excellent Shaksperian actor felt it to be more 
in accordance with his feelings to go and keep a 
tobacconist’s shop at Stratford-on-Avon than to 
on the s of the sensational theatres— 

and so actually did so—there arose another writer 
of the name of Boucicault : a man fully competent 
to supply the playgoing public with the intellec- 
tual Rod it just then; and he wrote two 
more or less stirring dramas of Irish life: the 
Colleen Bawn and Arrah na Pogue. He also dis- 
> ne though no one heard that anything had 
ppened” to him. But in good time there 
arose yet another of his name—an adroit writer, 
who made an intimate alliance with the machinist 
and the “property man ;” and he brought out Babi 
and Bijou: a spectacle which grown-up children 
Went to see at Covent Garden, on the excuse of 
ing there such children as were not grown up. 
To which of the three .) a - wa fe 
assign the authorship o ray ?—a play 
which, having been a successful in America, was 
brought out here in London at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Wednesday night. There are certain bits of 
the dialogue, but they are very few, which remind 
us of the dramatist who wrote London Assurance. 











There is little to recall the other two Boucicaults ; 
and on the whole we are inclined to surmise that 
the writer of Led has been inclined to 
follow in the steps of the tirst of his name, but has 
found himself dealing with a theme in which if 
dialogue counted for something, situation counted 
for more. 

Led. Astray is founded on a work of Octave 
Feuillet’s; and La Tentation—the French name 
for it—indicates, far better than does the English 
title, the course of the story. Armande, the 
heroine, though tempted, is never guilty. She is 
always on the brink of a precipice and always 
turns back from it in time; until in the sixth act, 
having been y the cause of a duel in which a 
foolish lover actually shot her husband (who pro- 
videntially recovered), she takes to a quiet life; 
finds her husband as good as other people; and 
settles down toa fair substitute for ae 
the consolation of wool work and an easy chair. 
The husband appears to have been a very careless, 
useless person, who has married Armande—like a 

ood many others—without quite knowing why. 

But he loves very tenderly his daughter, by a 
former wife; he has mercy enough to spare the 
rhapsodical fool—a yearning gentleman, who 
makes for Armande his best love and his worst 
verses—mercy enough, I say, to give this poor 
oet his life, which must a misfortune for 
Shomtanes and eventually, the good side of his 
character having come out, he is persuaded 
through the influence of jhis daughter to leave 
his arm-chair on one side of the stage and to 
approach his wife’s which is on the other: and so 
at vast there is a touching reconciliation between 
the occupants of the widely divided arm-chairs, 
and the curtain falls upon a re-united family and 
a satisfied audience. 

The story is told at too great length. It drags 
very much in the earlier scenes, and elsewhere it 
is narrated with too much of circumstance—the 
duel, for instance, is presented with an amount 
of detail which, from a sensational point of view, 
is effective enough, but which is too repulsive to 
be in the least artistic. And, by the bye, in 
this duel scene one of the characters who has pre- 
viously been individual, reminds us too forcibly 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Major O'Hara, with his 
valorous indifference to the danger of other people, 
is Sir Lucius urging on Bob Acres to the fight. 
Of course he is amusing, but he is too plainly the 
result of a reminiscence. The Major, in other 
scenes, is a fairly presentable stage-character, and 
he is represented with excellent judgment and 
effect by Mr. Belford, whose acting is almost the 
only acting in the piece that is not open to any 
objection. It is frank, enial, plausible ; there is 
no obvious finesse in it, but a performance of an 
Irish adventurer is none the worse for that. 


The two American ‘comedians—one of them is a 
comic actor; the other, in a higher sense, endeavours 
to be a comedian—are peculiarly unequal. It is 
difficult to judge them as we judge English actors 
with whose methods we are familiar. They so 
often surprise us (and specially Mr. Charles 
Thorne, who plays the husband) with bad mo- 
ments when we are expecting good, and then 
again, - when we are confidently expecting 
bad. . Thorne has a face which can ex- 
press a good deal of strong and genial feeling, 
and he has some dramatic movements, and he is 
at all times intelligent—though to English ears 
it does not sound so when one hears the stilted 
over-complimentary, over-serious tone with which 
he utters commonplace phrases,—“ Madame is 
unwell,” for example. But perhaps the main 
deficiency in his performance of the of 
Rodolphe Chandoce, the husband, a young Norman 
noble, is that, except in the quite serious passages, 
where a certain natural dignity rises to the surface, 
there is a lack of distinction about his personation 
of the character. And, indeed, almost throughout 
the cast, you notice the same lack of personal dis- 
tinction. Many of the dramatis personae live in 
the best society. But, without any crying fault, 





any one special offence, you feel that this is hardly 
the company it claims to be: there is a want of 
grace, dignity, social ease. There are some ex- 
ceptions, certainly. Miss Helen Barry has the 
dignity, and Miss Amy Roselle has the ease. But 
among the others it is difficult to find either. 
Even Mr. Edmund Leathes, who behaves very 
well in the duel scene, does not press his suit upon 
Armande with anything of the fervour of con- 
viction. It is difficult to him to declare himself, 
except at one given moment, when the de- 
claration, or what is tantamount to it, is given 
even too trippingly. But his part is @ very 
poor one, and never worse than at the instant 
when finding Armande weeping over her husband’s 
indifference to her, he suggests his desire to “mingle 
my tears with yours ”—in other words, to go about 
with her a little, in railway. carriages and among 
foreign inns. 

Mr. Charles Robson has an American accent 
much too strong to be ignored. He has of course 
an American intonation, beside, but these things 
do not appreciably mar—sometimes I think they 
aid—the presentation of a character which is en- 
tirely cool, shrewd, keen, and matter-of-fact: he 
is the guardian spirit of the story: his cool good- 
will and clear-sighted persistency keep other 
people straight. Mr. Robson acts with watchful 
care and a good deal of dry comic power. Miss 
Helen Barry’s part—that of Armande—is of the 
highest importance. She looks the character 
well, and has found several speaking gestures and 
several a ay tones. But her experience in 
parts of the importance of this one is hardly 
opr | great to enable her to present with 
the countless touches of detail the character and 
life of a woman suffering and tried and tempted 
like Armande. Miss Amy Roselle has nothing of 
any moment to do until the last act, when, 
if we may judge by the applause that follows 
it, she takes the audience a little by surprise, 
with a scene of convent-schoolgirl awkwardness 
about her love-affair, and this is acted with dis- 
cretion, which is much, and with very genuine 
humour, which is more. The remaining characters 
are acted by Mr. Temple, Mrs. Howard, Miss 
Le Thiere and Misa Baldwin. It is a small fault 
of the drama that one of these, which might have 
been amusing, runs to earth quite early in the 
evening; and that is the “fashionable adven- 
turess,” who threatens at one time to be fascinat- 
ing. Like the other “temptation” of the piece, 
she is prudently got out of the way. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


Tue statement that Mr. W. B. Donne is going 
to resign his important post—which is practically 
that of licenser—in the col Chamberlain’s office, 
isagain repeated, and things have gone so far that 
the name of an accomplished actor, now retired 
from his profession, has been mentioned for the 
work. A more appropriate appointment would 
surely be that of a conscientious and sagacious 
writer—such a man as Dr. Westland Marston, 
ought at all events to have the offer of the post. 


Many English readers, who admired Malle. 
Desclée, and held her to be generally accepted as 
the finest actress since Rachel, would be astonished 
if they knew how insignificant was the money 
reward of her success. Desclée, instead of being 
in receipt of the fortune with which her friends 
credited her, never, we believe, was paid more 
than five hundred a year. The only savings she was 
ever able to effect—notwithstanding the simplicity 
of a life led on the third story of an unfashionable 
boulevard—were the moneys that came to her 
during the last year of her life, owing to her sue- 
cess in London and Brussels. In Paris there is 
hardly an actress, except at the Théatre Frangais, 
who is enabled to make any large income by the 
exercise of her art; and it is only of late years 
that e ments at the Francais, or membership 
there (which is quite a different thing), has proved 
really remunerative. Nothing but the increased 
vogue of the theatre has enabled it to distribute 
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largely of its profits. The men and women now 
thero find the theatre a pone that pays; but 
he who was perhaps the greatest comedian of 
yeceat times—Samson, who died an old man, 
two years ago, broken down at the failure of the 
French arms—was never able to grow rich, for all 
his forty years at the theatre, where, early, he 
had instructed Rachel, and late, had seen the 
début of Croizette. 


Better Late than Never, a comic drama of 
French origin, adapted for the English stage by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, was produced a few nights 
ago at the little theatre in Dean Street. 

Tue important part of Lady Alice in Mr. 
Boucicault’s comedy, Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, is now played by Miss 
Furtado. Miss Amy Roselle, who has gone to the 
Gaiety, returns to the Vaudeville in the autumn, 
it is announced. 

Tue managers of the French plays at the 
Princess's have been, through new objections of 
the licensing authorities, again obliged to have 
recourse to somewhat old-fashioned pieces, or 
amusing pieces like the Revetllon, which most 
people have now seen. These pieces for the most 
part are admirably played; Messrs. Didier and 
Schey and Mdlle. Davenay continuing to distin- 
guish themselves. But the position into which 
the managers are driven is none the less an 
irritating one. 

ExsEwuere than at the Princess’s Theatre, July 
is to be a great time for the French plays in 
London. To-night the company from the corner 
of the Chaussée d’Antin mn their first appear- 
ance here as a complete body. The place will be 
the Queen’s Theatre, and the piece, Sardou’s 
Oncle Sam. On and after Monday next, the 
St. James’s Theatre will be devoted to the French 
classical drama, supported by Mdlle. Agar, and a 
troop of assistants from several good Paris theatres. 


M. Francisqvue Sarcey has written, in Le 
Temps, the first of two articles on those dramatic 
notices by Jules Janin, one of which was published 
in the Débats every Monday for forty years; and 
the articles of M. Sarcey are something quite 
different from the praises which have been so much 
lavished on the fashionable dramatic critic. M. 
Sarcey’s first article, like all that comes from his 

en, has the merit of entire frankness. Without 
eing ill-natured, it is distinctly severe. It is 
analytical, keen, and searching, and it is a very 
creditable thing for Paris that it is this en- 
ticism of M. Sarcey’s which has succeeded to 
the favour so long enjoyed by Janin himself. At 
first it may seem want of taste for one dramatic 
critic to sit in judgment upon the work of another; 
but the time had really come for saying some 
things plainly, and it was impossible that a man 
whose greatest mastery was a mastery of the art 
of how to say nothing in a ceaseless stream of 
prose, should any longer be accepted as the most 
owerful representative of French criticism during 
forty years of more or less brilliant French litera- 
ture and art. M. Sarcey never knew Janin per- 
sonally: he had seen only at a distance (save once, 
for a quarter of an hour) the honest face and the 
clear look, and had heard only at a distance the 
sonorous laugh which was so familiar to most 
Parisian journalists. He avers that for fifteen 
years out of the forty, Jules Janin wrote well: 
criticised well. ‘And think,” he exclaims, “how 
much that means—to write well a weekly criti- 
cism, for fifteen years!” But the rest of the time 
he lived on an old reputation—reputation, too, 
acquired in chief more by new manner than new 
matter—and it was only ae that allowed 
him to exercise from an arm-chair at Passy the 
influence which, to wield aright, a critic must 
exercise from his stall in a theatre. Jules Janin 
was not (as in other words M. Sarcey is most 
right in saying) a great dramatic critic. You 
cannot think of him with Hazlitt, Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt. He was an honest man who had invented 


father, Szilagyi wrote a few years ago a history 


Motiz. Brancuz p’Antieny, the French 
actress, is dead. She was born in 1842, and 
had her best success at the Théatre des Folies 
Dramatiques, where she appeared in Chilpéric and 
Le Petit Faust, of Hervé. Afterwards she was at 
the Palais Royal, and at the Menus Plaisirs; and 
though she did not improve in her art, she did 
not very perceptibly decline in popularity. The 
French admired her at Alexandria; where the 
Italian colony—critical in a different direction— 
did not approve of her voice. Those who met 
Mdile. d’Antigny in private life, speak of her very 
leasantly. She leaves many friends who had 
fenefited by her kindnesses. 

In Paul Szilagyi, whose death on June 20 is 
recorded, the Hungarians have lost not only one 
of their best actors, but one of the most in- 
fluential of the founders of the national drama of 
Hungary. Under the title of Tales of a Grand- 


of the rise and development of Hungarian dramatic 
art. Although he retired from the stage in 1866, 
when his daughter, the Dresden prima donna, 
Mdme. Lila Bulyovszky, acted with him at his 
farewell benefit, he continued to the last to take 
an active interest in the management of the Pesth 
theatre, with which he had so many years been 
connected. 








MUSIC. 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL—“ ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 


BEFoRE proceeding to speak of the concluding day 
of the Handel Festival, we wish to rectify an 
omission in our notice of the Selection. In speak- 
of the solo performances, we left unmentioned one 
of the finest—Signor Agnesi’s rendering of the 
song ‘Revenge, Timotheus cries,” from Alez- 
ander’s Feast, and, lest the omission should be 
thought intentional, record the fact now. 

The very fine performance of Israel, which 
brought the festival to a close yesterday week, 
confirmed our previous opinion that it is, of all 
Handel's oratorios, the one which at the Crystal 
Palace is heard to the greatest advantage. This 
arises partly from the large predominance of choral 
writing—twenty-eight of the thirty-nine numbers 
of which it consists being choruses—and partly 
from the fact that the double choruses which form 
so important a feature in the work are heard in that 
enormous orchestra, where the two choirs are 
really at a considerable distance from one an- 
other with an antiphonal effect which is re- 
alised nowhere else. Handel probably took 
the idea of the double chorus from Carissimi, 
(in whose oratorio Jonas are to be found examples 
of its use), with whose music the old Saxon was 
doubtless acquainted, as he in more than one in- 
stance borrowed from him as he did from every- 
one else. But Handel used the double chorus 
with a freedom and a power previously unknown. 
He first tried the experiment in an imperfect 
manner in the chorus “Day by day” of the 
Utrecht Te Deum; but it was in his second 
oratorio, Deborah, that in the chorus “ Immortal 
Lord,” and still more in the wonderfully dramatic 
movement, ‘All your boast will end in woe,” he 
showed what effects could be produced by this 
means. It is a curious thing that (excluding the 
Occasional Oratorio, into which a few of the 
double choruses from Israel are transferred), Solo- 
mon is the only one of all Handel’s later oratorios 
in which the double chorus is used at all. It 
seems probable that the comparative failure of 
Israel on its first production discouraged the com- 
poser, and induced him to confine himself to the 
simpler form of chorus to which his audiences 
were accustomed. 

It is well known that Handel was by no means 
scrupulous as to appropriating the ideas of other 
composers; and, excepting the Dettingen Te Deum, 
there is perhaps no work in which are to be found 
more “stolen goods” than Israel in Egypt. Space 
forbids our entering into details on this subject; 





a new way of saying commonplace things, 


present oratorio are founded more or less on 
themes from Erba’s “ Magnificat,” and four others 
on subjects from a serenata by Stradella; while 
the chorus * t was glad” is nothing but an 
organ-piece erl, arranged with very triflin 
ailantteda, for voices. The original of “this ad 
named piece may be found by those interested in 
the subject in Hawkins’s History of Music. 

The performance at the Crystal Palace, like that 
of the Messiah on the previous Monday, was on 
the whole of remarkable excellence. Never have 
we heard the difficult chromatic passages of the 
chorus “ They loathed to drink of the river,” or 
the involved combinations of “He led them 
through the deep,” sung with more precision. 
There are one or two pieces, however, at which a 
chorus is almost sure to stumble, and the intona- 
tion in parts of “And with the blast of thy 
nostrils” and “The people shall hear,” certainly 
left something to desire; still, taken altogether, 
the choruses went magnificently. The “ Hailstone” 
chorus (encored, as usual) and “ The horse and his 
rider” could not have been finer. We should 
have said the same of “ Thy right hand, O Lord,” 
but that its abrupt close—one of Handel’s most 
dramatic effects at the words “hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy ”—was utterly ruined by the 
conductor’s absurd addition of three notes. We 
shall not, however, dwell on this unpleasant point, 
on which we expressed our opinion last week, 
further than to say that a few of the alterations 
made in Israel surpassed (if possible) in bad taste 
those which were noticeable at the Selection. 

The solo music of Israel, though comparatively 
small in quantity, is by no means unimportant in 
oui It could hardly have been better ren- 

ered than on this occasion. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was fortunately able to sing, and gave “The 
enemy said” as no one but he can give it, though 
we could willingly have dispensed with the “high 
A” at the end. Until public taste is so far 
elevated that a high note will no longer “ bring 
down the house,” it seems a useless task—a mere 
erying in the wilderness—to protest against it. 
Mdme, Otto-Alvsleben, a singer whose high abili- 
ties have hardly received their full recognition in 
this country, gave great effect to the air “Thou 
didst blow,” though she too spoilt the close by 
transposing it an octave higher than written. She 
also joined Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrrington in the 
duet “ The Lord is my strength,” and the latter 
lady’s fine voice was heard to advantage in the 
short solos which introduce the final chorus. 
Mdme. Patey sang “Their land brought forth 
frogs” and (with Mr. Kerr Gedge) the duet 
“Thou in thy mercy.” Mr. Gedge also gave the 
two recitatives in the first part of the oratorio. 
Lastly, the duet, “The Lord is a man of war,” 
was given by Mr. Santley and Signor Foli with 
such effect as to obtain an encore. 

In reviewing generally the festival now past, 
the first recognition is certainly due to Sir Michael 
Costa. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to his good taste, there can be no doubt 
as to his consummate ability as conductor of a 
large force, and as to his power to make the music 
“go.” For such occasions as the Handel Festival 
it would be difficult to replace him. A word of 
mention should also be given to Mr. Willing, the 
organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who 
presided at the organ, for the unvarying good taste 
and discretion showed in his accompaniments. 
The general arrangements, under the management 
of the officers of the Crystal Palace, and the com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, were 
most admirable ; and a special word of pt is 
due from members of the press to Mr. Shenton, 
who had the charge of the press-gallery, for his 
efforts to promote their comfort. The whole 
festival, in a musical point of view, may be justl 
considered one of the most successful of all whic 
have as yet taken place, EBENEZER Provt. 








it must suffice to say that seven movements of the 


Tue seventh Philharmonic concert of the pre- 
sent series, which was given last Monday evening, 
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—— 
jncluded more than one feature of interest. First 
jn importance was the production (for the first 
time by this society) of Brahms’s charming 
serenade, Op. 16, in A, for small orchestra. If we 
gre not mistaken, the work had only been pre- 
yiously heard in this country at the concerts given 
last year under Mr. Barnby at the Albert Hall, in 
connexion with the International Exhibition. 
Taken as a whole, it is one of the best, and cer- 
tainly one of the most attractive of Brahms’s com- 
itions. It is not only far less diffuse, but more 
original than his earlier Serenade in D, Op. 11, for 
full orchestra. The absence of violins, and the 
consequent prominence given to the wood instru- 
ments, imparts a peculiar tone-colouring to the 
orchestration, which, with less tact than Brahms 
has shown, would easily have become monotonous. 
Of the five movements of which the work consists, 
the opening allegro and the quaintand graceful guas: 
menuetto are perhaps the finest ; though the second 
movement, ascherzo, pleased so much from its piquant 
(somewhat Beethovenish) rhythms as to obtain 
an encore. The slow movement is asa whole rather 
too long, though containing some most exquisite 
subjects; and the final rondo, though its first 
phrases are not very original, contains a “second 
subject,” given in the first instance to the oboe, 
which is one of the freshest and most charming 
themes in existence. With the exception of one 
ot two slight slips in the wind instruments, the 
work was given to perfection; and the perform- 
ance of the unfamiliar music was such as to re- 
flect the greatest credit both on the band and on 
the conductor, Mr. Cusins. Another specialty of 
this concert was Madame eso ’s superb playing 
of Mendelssohn's Concerto in G mimor. Her read- 
ing is characterised by strong individuality and 
great musical feeling, and the enthusiasm it 
aroused was such as is not often seen at a Phil- 
harmonie concert. Not less successful was the 
fair pianist in her group of solos, by Bach, Schu- 
bert, and Chopin, in the second part. The rest of 
the programme included Beethoven’s Symphony in 
B flat, Sullivan’s clever overture to Marmion, the 
Zauberflite overture, and vocal music (which was 
by no means remarkable for novelty) by Miss 
Edith Wynne and Madame Bentham-Fernandes. 


Ir is no small thing for a concert-giver to be 
able to crowd such an enormous building as the 
Albert Hall to the doors; yet this feat was ac- 
complished by Mr. Sims Reeves at his benefit 
concert last Monday evening. No doubt the 
general desire to express sympathy with our great 
tenor on account of his recent illness had some- 
thing to do with this; but Mr. Reeves’s name 
of itself will draw an audiehce as probably no 
other name in this country will do. Mr, Reeves, 
who was in his best voice, selected as the chief 
novelty of his performance Balfe’s “ Rose Song” 
from J2 Talismano, which was originally com- 
posed for him, and which was given on this occa- 
sion for the first time in English. We have only 
room to add that Mr. Reeves was assisted by 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Helen 
@Alton, Mr. Santley, Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
and Mr, William Coenen. The Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Barnby, 
also sang some part-music. Dr. Stainer was at 
the organ, and Messrs. Blumenthal, Sidney Naylor, 
and Hatton at the piano. 


Mr. W. Ganz’s annual benefit concert took 
= at St. James’s Hall, on Monday afternoon, 

fore a very large audience; and, with the 
assistance of Mdlles. d’Angeri, Scalchi, and 
Albani, Mdme. Liebhardt, Misses Edith Wynne 
and Alice Fairman, Signori Marini, Gardoni, Gra- 
mani, and Foli, and Messrs. Santley and Trelawny 
Cobham as vocalists, and Mdme. Essipoff, Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs, Sir Julius Benedict, Signori Papini 
and Randegger, M. Paque and Mr. Cowen in the 
iustrumental department. The performances were 
such as might be expected from so distinguished 
artists; among the most successful may be named 





Kullak’s duet for two pianos on L’ Etoile du Nord, 
excellently played by Mdme. Essipoff and Mr. 
Ganz ; the brilliant performance by Malle. Krebs, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Cowen and Mr. Ganz, 
of Benedict's eight-handed arrangement of his 
own Andante and Chopin’s posthumous mazurka ; 
Mr. Santley’s fine singing of the “ Maid of Athens ” 
(encored), and Mdlle. Angeri’s beautiful delivery 
of Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” accompanied by Signor 
Papini, Signor Randegger, and Sir Julius Bene- 
dict. 


Mopme. ADELINA Patri announces a grand con- 
cert at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 16th instant, 
for the benefit of the “ Mozarteum” at Salzburg, 
at which she will be assisted by the artists of 
Mr. Gye’scompany. Mdlle. Krebs, we understand, 
is also engaged to take partin it. The programme 
will be entirely selected from the works of Mozart. 


Mr. Hurzan’s Report for 1873 on the Musical 
Examinations he has conducted in the Training 
Schools of Great Britain has just been published. 
It is gratifying to learn from the Inspector that 
the results, “if not yet satisfactory, are encourag- 
ing, and show a considerably increased amount of 
skill in practical music on the part of the students 
to whom they refer.” Mr. Hullah considers that 
the frequent instances of failure are largely due to 
the fact that in the majority of cases the students, 
during their previous career as pupil-teachers, had 
not even received the most elementary musical 
instruction. The whole report is full of interest, 
and we commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 


JoHANN Srravss has returned from his very 
profitable concert tour in Italy to Gratz. He has 
purchased a residence in Florence of the value of 
100,000 florins, and intends to pass the winter 
partly there, partly in Gratz, and only occasionally 
in Vienna. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Since we first expressed our judgment, four 
weeks ago, upon the scheme for the decoration of 
St. Paul's as represented in Mr. Burges’ model, 
the several organs of public opinion have followed 
suit with a very remarkable unanimity upon the 
subject. The Times, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Punch, the Guardian, the Spectator, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Record, have all from different 
points of view expressed in strong terms their 
disapproval of the plan which has received the 
assent of the Committee. The Saturday Review 
is the only organ which supports the scheme, and 
in doing so it appears to have assumed the posi- 
tion of an advocate with instructions of the most 
intimate character, and has in more than one instance 
revealed to the public details of the scheme which 
were previously unknown, as it appears, even to 
members of the Committee. The decoration of 
St. Paul’s is an undertaking which obviously de- 
pends upon the unanimous support of the public 
tor its completion, and which must be a lament- 
able failure unless it is an undoubted success, The 
Committee will be unwise to commit themselves 
to any scheme unless they can feel a moral cer- 


tainty of its ultimate accomplishment, and will, . 


therefore, have to consider seriously whether it is 
either possible to complete, or justifiable to com- 
mence, a work whichis opposed by the unanimous 
verdict of public opinion, 


Messrs. LoneMANs announce that the Alpine 
Club map of Switzerland and the adjacent coun- 
tries will be ready on August 1. Three essays on 
religion, entitled “ Nature,” “‘ The Utility of Reli- 
gion,” and “ Theism,” by the late John Stuart Mill, 
will be published in October next ; and in Septem- 
ber will appear The Life of John Holland, of Sheffield 
Park, edited by William Hudson, from numerous 
letters and other documents furnished by his 
nephew and executor, John Holland Brammall, 





Tue Temps understands that M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has given in his resignation as Inspector-General 
of Diocesan Buildings, owing to a political mis- 
understanding with the Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship. 


A Most important literary relic of John Stow, 
author of the famous Survey of London, has, 
according to the City Press, been just discovered 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. It consists of a 
volume containing a transcript of John Lydgate’s 
Chronicles, comprising 570 pages in the autograph 
of Stow. On the last leaf occurs this sentence :— 
“ This boke perteynythe to John Stowe, and was by 
hym wryten in ye yeare of our Lord m.d.lviij.” 


-It is only reasonable to assume that Stow required 


a copy of Lydgate’s Chronicles for the purpose of 
compiling his own work, and, being too poor to 
purchase one, set himself the laborious task of 
transcribing the whole. John Stow, according to 
Rich, lived to beg his daily bread in his eightieth 
year, and died 1605, 


Some of the American papers state that Pro- 
fessor Huxley is likely to be the successor of 
Professor Agassiz, at Harvard. We hope there is 
no truth in this. Are the English Universities so 
rich in really eminent professors, and so poor in 
money, that they can or must allow Professor 
Huxley to go to America in order to find leisure 
for work? -It would require nothing but the 
will for either Oxford or Cambridge to offer 
Huxley two or three thousand a year without 
anybody suffering for it. There are hundreds of 
non-resident fellows, doing no good to the Uni- 
versity, doing harm to themselves in resting on 
their oars, when they ought to be pulling with all 
their might. Why not give five or ten such 
fellowships to men like Huxley, and make the 
Universities again what they were in the middle 
ages, the very centres of intellectual force and 
light in the country ? The Universities are so rich 
that they could beggar the whole world. Will 
they allow themselves to be beggared by Harvard? 
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HE PAPER which Mr. ALEXANDER J. 
ELLIS, F.R.S. (Author of ‘“ Early English Pronuncia- 
tion”), recently read before the College of Preceptors, on the 
“QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN” (re- 
ported in the ACADEMY for June 20, p. 696), having been re- 
ag is now at Ese, and will be shortly published by 
Messrs. MACMILLAN in connexion with the present 
movement for Improving our Latin Pronunciation. 

In addition to an elaborate argument for establishing his 
views on the function of final M in Latin, Mr. Ellis gives a 
complete graduated course of instruction to enable teachers 
(who adopt the Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn up by 
Professors Palmer and Munro) to lead their pupils to a full 
conception of the quantitative and accentual rhythm of Latin 
verse and prose in the Augustan Period. The book will thus 
form a manual for the teacher as well as a treatise for the 
scholar on a subject hitherto much neglected, because it could 
not have bly made a part of regular school instruction 
pA as our old barbaric pronunciation of the vowels was 
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THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 
On August 1, in Four SHEETS, price 22. 2s., or separate! 
price 12s. each Sheet.” ~~ 


MAP of SWITZERLAND and the ADJA- 
CENT COUNTRIES, on the Scale of Four Miles to the 
Inch, from Schaffhausen on the North to the Southern si 


mediate superintendence of the ALPINE CLUB a 
edited by R. C. NICHOLS, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 


SHeer I. Basel, Luzern, Interlachen, Bern, Fribourg, and 
Neuchatel 


Suexr II. Constanz, Zurich, Chur, and Landeck. 
SHEET III. Geneva, Brieg, Aosta, Jura, and Mont Blanc. 


SHeet IV. Spliigen, Ortler Sp. Adamello, Sondrio, Como, 
and Milan 





os 
*,* The whole will be published on August 1, Sheets I. I, 
and III. complete, and Sheet IV. with outline and lettering 
only; but when We engraving of the hills on Sheet IV. is 
completed, proofs of that sheet will be exchanged for the 
lettered copies. 
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